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SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE HUNTING 
OF THE SNARK 


PHILO M. BUCK, JR.' 


For the Snark was a Boojum, you see. 


There can be, if one looks curiously 
into it, a world of allegory in Lewis Car- 
roll’s nonsense verses of The Hunting of 
the Snark. It can be read as a “‘Pilgrim’s 
progress of literature and science”’ in a 
joint search of the New Jerusalem and 
perfect human happiness. For ever since 
the days of Shelley and Goethe and that 
romantic and_ startlingly influential 
Frenchman Saint-Simon, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, there has 
been the growing conviction that litera- 
ture and science are parallel human and 
humane enterprises; that they should be 
friends and allies; and that if the man of 
imagination can discover, understand, 
and proclaim the gifts of science so they 
can be put to appropriate uses, the 
streets of gold will be something more 
than a romantic dream and the nature of 
man transformed more nearly into the di- 
vine image. It was with this perfect hope 
that many joined enthusiastically in the 
new intellectual and spiritual adventure, 
the hunting of the Snark. It is the sequel 
to this quest that more than any other 


' Professor and chairman of the department of 
comparative literature, University of Wisconsin; au- 
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motive has given a central theme to the 
literature of the last two generations. 

What can science reveal of the nature 
of man and the universe of which he is a 
part? This is the quest of the Snark. 
What application can be made of this 
new knowledge to the whole life of man? 
This has been the central theme of nearly 
all the literature of ideas of our century 
and the decades of transition in the nine- 
teenth, when some of the fruits of the 
new science and industry began to be 
painfully obvious even to the unlettered. 
Will that new human implement give us 
a more hospitable world and a more in- 
telligible? Will man, like Faust and Pro- 
metheus, discover a new and truer mo- 
tive for life? Will science like a “divine 
sun’’ prepare “‘the great future harvest of 
truth and justice’? Such was the vision 
Zola saw at the end of his Paris—a new 
Apocalypse of which the novelist fancied 
himself the St. John. So high were the 
hopes in this hunting during all the nine- 
teenth century. 

But there have always been some, like 
the Bellman of Lewis Carroll’s verse, who 
have feared that the Snark might not be 
so humane and intelligible as the imagi- 
nation fancied. It might be a Boojum, 
and then? The world as science reveals 
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it might not be so hospitable and intelli- 
gible as the Shelleys and Fausts fancied; 
indeed, it might be quite the opposite. 
At the beginnings of modern physics in 
the seventeenth century Pascal antici- 
pated the danger: ‘‘Whatever the bourne 
where we think to find rest and a firm 
refuge, it gives way and eludes us; if we 
follow, it evades our grasp, and slipping 
from us, escapes in an eternal flight. Noth- 
ing for us is ever at rest.” What if the 
new discoveries of science should prove 
this true? How can the poet and the 
novelist, who would imaginatively build 
his home in such an elusive world, share 
the glowing faith and hope that inspired 
Zola? And now in our century J. B. S. 
Haldane, speaking for science, was even 
less reassuring: “The universe is not only 
queerer than we suppose but queerer 
than we can suppose.” 

The Snark may be a Boojum, and, if 
so, by what philosophy of life shall hu- 
manity live? If the poet and the novelist 
must accept the world as science de- 
scribes it, how can either escape trans- 
lating the conclusions of Haldane and 
Pascal into his pictures of man and so- 
ciety? 

If one purpose of poetry and great lit- 
erature is to make “‘love, order, progress” 
prevail and lead humanity onward to- 
ward a future which is no longer vision- 
ary,? as Comte proclaimed in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, how can this 
task be done if there is no order or prog- 
ress in the world science reveals and if 
love is a motive which in nature is help- 
less? For the new thought that this 
world may be ineffably “queer” and 
eternally elusive, and human personality 
itself no less mutable and unpredictable, 
has been brought home to all these past 
few decades. It has in its effect been revo- 
lutionary. The old universe which all had 


2 Auguste Comte, Positivism. 


once regarded as essentially human and 
rational, subject to nice mathematical 
laws and formulas, has been transformed 
into something essentially uncalculable, 
unknowable, and unhuman. It is as 
though man had been evicted from his 
home—a home he laboriously had been 
building in confident hope of a human 
future—and cast into an unknown and 
unknowable darkness. 


The oldest philosophical question in 
the world and the basis of all faith is: 
“What is reality?” A simple question— 
but the answers have never been easy, 
and never less easy than today. The 
world of physics now leaves us without 
that once fundamental ‘‘atom” of com- 
fort. The world of biology, where life was 
once the breath of some all-encompassing 
power, leaves us only the question: 
‘“‘What is life?’’ A mere curious and un- 
conscious chemical experiment? What is 
human personality and the conscience? 
These questions leave the scientist as un- 
comfortable as the layman. The elusive 
élan vital, that urge of life, blind and un- 
compromising, ruling by claw and fang, 
the depths of the subconscious whence 
emerge the flashes of each sentient mo- 
ment and the urge to action—what have 
these in common with a world created for 
man’s edification and with man himself 
that once thought he was the son of God? 
What is reality in this flux of life and not- 
life? Or is the difference between life and 
not-life only a chemical accident? What 
is reality? What is real and abiding in 
human personality? What is the ‘“‘bourne 
where we think to find rest and a firm 
refuge’? Is human life only, as White- 
head puts it, “a bagatelle of transient 
experience’’? 

The story of the literature of ideas of 
the past generation and a half is the 
story of how the man of imagination has 
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faced and tried to meet this everlasting 
problem. For the only answer that sci- 
ence can make to the question ‘What is 
reality?” is the shaking of the head and 
skepticism. Can human nature accept 
this negative philosophy and yet accept 
life? 

To be sure, the scientists themselves 
have been appalled by the jinn they have 
evoked from the lamp of science—some 
of the scientists. How many, for exam- 
ple, like Eddington, have retired into a 
sort of transcendental mysticism, like 
medieval monks into the security of a 
moated monastery. A mysticism that is 
as anti-intellectual as the universe of 
their science, and whose drawbridge of 
escape and protection is the rainbow of 
poetry. But the medieval monk knew a 
thing or two about mysticism that these 
new mystics seem to have forgotten. 
When he retired from the noisy world to 
court the vision, it was from the beset- 
ting evil of the world he fled, not unrea- 
son but reason gone astray, and before he 
opened his eyes for the ineffable he had 
fortified his mind by the seven-fold disci- 
pline of the liberal sciences. His vision 
was the triumph of scientific achievement 
and its reward. Eddington’s parapets of 
Paradise have nothing in common with 
the clustering galaxies of non-Euclidean 
space-time, or the perpetual dance of 
electrons and protons with the rhythm of 
ensphered angels. It needs no philosophi- 
cal criticism to be skeptical of this jejune 
mysticism. Serious writers, except for 
the oriental Tagore, have refused this 
easy faith. 


The trouble, the philosophical para- 
dox, is of course an old one; and George 
Santayana has most admirably expressed 
it in his Scepticism and Animal Faith, 
where perhaps better than anyone else 
he has read the contemporary confusion. 


By his animal equipment of the senses 
man must live in the world of common 
sense and accept experience at face value. 
It is the business of philosophy, as Plato 
and Socrates understood philosophy, to 
interpret this world of common sense in 
terms of the vision of philosophy and dis- 
cover in it a pattern and meaning. It is 
the business of literature to accept both 
and again in the world of the imagina- 
tion to effect a reconciliation and thus 
discover meaning in life. It is precisely 
because the new science and much of the 
new philosophy, like that of George San- 
tayana, have made the “great refusal,”’ 
because they have found it increasingly 
difficult to reconcile philosophy, science, 
and life, that our contemporary world 
suffers its eclipse of reason; and its imagi- 
nation, like that of Dante at the begin- 
ning of his great poem, is astray in an ob- 
scure wood and threatened by new and 
uncompromising beasts. Again I must 
quote from Whitehead: “‘Sensitiveness 
without impulse spells decadence, and im- 
pulse without sensitiveness spells brutal- 
ity.”’ Sensitiveness and impulse today 
seem uncompromisingly at war. 
Decadence and brutality. Are not 
these the two chief motives that have be- 
wildered and threatened the imagination 
of our contemporaries in literature? Are 
not these two perhaps the chief sign that 
man is no longer at home in the world? 
At home in the generous sense that one 
can describe by the word “civilization,” 
when art, industry, and science all co- 
operated for the richest welfare of the 
complete human personality. The result 
has been pretty obvious. Perhaps never 
before has there been so extensive a con- 
fusion between civilization and security, 
nor material comfort so confidently 
pointed out as a sign of progress. And 
science has, as never before, ministered 
to material comfort—or human destruc- 
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tion. Is it any wonder that sensitive 
minds today have known fear? 

The story of the literature of ideas of 
the passing generation abundantly re- 
veals this fear. For literature, as Saint- 
Simon long ago pleaded, has taken up the 
challenge, to transsubstantiate the find- 
ings of science into the tissue of life. The 
symptoms of this fear are so general and 
often so acute that they dwarf the terrors 
of World War I or the anticipated terror 
of the present war. Or, to put it in an- 
other way, these two world wars are only 
the physical and therefore the lesser as- 
pect of the confusion and terror of the 
dark. There have been great epics of 
World War I, like Sholokhov’s Quiet 
Flows the Don and Romains’ Verdun; but 
they had a theme different from the or- 
thodox novels of victory and defeat. In 
both of these, as in nearly all their fel- 
lows, it is the common soldier who is try- 
ing to find his way home in the confusing 
wilderness of life; battles and blood are 
only episodes in the larger story. 

Decadence. ‘The term is dangerous be- 
cause so often vague and partial. But, as 
defined here, how aptly it describes a 
malady only too common, and which 
may be one cause for the downfall of 
France. The mind instantly thinks of the 
two masters of recent French literature, 
Gide and Proust, both seeking reality, 
sensitively alert to the thrill of the only 
reality the new skepticism can discover, 
the sentient moment. ‘The one finds this 
only in the fleeting present, the other in 
the reverberating memories of the past. 
Both, by the aid of the new psychology, 
strove thus to snare the elusive secret of 
human personality, but both, by the new 

3T have tried to go into this theme with detail 
in the book recently published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Directions in Contemporary Literature. 
Ifere I have taken, one by one, twelve of the leading 


writers of the last twenty years, from Hauptmann 
to Thomas Mann. 
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philosophy, were inhibited from consist 
ent impersonal action. “Sensitiveness 
without impulse spells decadence.” 

Is not this search for reality in person- 
ality and its effort to find an abiding mo- 
tive for life the theme of nearly all the 
plays of Eugene O'Neill? ‘‘What is real- 
ity?” they seem to ask, as each of his 
characters in turn attempts the mastery 
of life, and fails. Emperor Jones, secure 
for a time in his arrogant superiority, 
rules his black subjects with cunning and 
superstitious terror. But in a crisis his 
consciousness of superiority fades, the 
mask of personality he had assumed slips, 
and we see laid bare the cringing, super- 
stitious Negro. Is all human nature the 
debris of accumulated heredity, stowed 
conveniently below while fair weather 
holds but emerging in a storm to over- 
whelm its victim? Who can be confident 
if one’s only possession is so elusive? 

The answer to this question that 
O’Neill gives is none too encouraging. 
His greater plays only add to one’s sense 
of insecurity. ‘To be sure, in all of his 
characters, from Desire under the Elms to 
Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes 
Electra, there is the ineffable desire to 
find self-expression, to build character 
and motive so that life will have meaning 
and security, and the primal urge to sur- 
vive and be beautiful. All love life. But 
all shudder at its banal or criminal unex- 
pectedness. His are not the tragedies 
Shakespeare conceived, with personality 
in conflict with ironical and malicious 
powers beyond its control. His charac- 
ters, though they go down under the 
strain of an uneven conflict, never lose 
the dignity of conscious moral superiority 
to fate. Here there is faith at least in the 
integrity of human nature and in its ex- 
cellence. Man, no matter how shaken 
by suffering and disillusionment, never 
loses his moral dignity and his superiority 
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over the forces that destroy him. Shake- 
speare had faith in the excellence of hu- 
man nature even though in its tragic in- 
competency it is at the mercy of an ironic 
destiny. Not so O'Neill. 

‘There is even less faith and less hope 
in the Italian dramatist Luigi Pirandello. 
There is no question of his skill, clever- 
ness, and power as a dramatist. ‘This is 
not the issue here, as it is not the issue 
with O’Neill. There is no question like- 
wise of his accomplishments as a skilled 
demonstrator at a clinic of psychiatrists. 
‘The issue is that to him all human per- 
sonality seems like the victims of schizo- 
phrenia—a malady from which there can 
be no escape. We all wear masks; but 
what we are in reality, that can never be 
revealed, an unknowable, perhaps a vac- 
uum. What are we? What we think we 
are, what others think we are, what we 
pretend to be, what we were yesterday, 
or what we are today, or what we shall 
be tomorrow? Like an onion, a person- 
ality can be peeled, mask after mask, all 
unlike; all taken seriously while they are 
worn; and all discarded as seriously for 
the new. 

“Because it is a terrible thing if you 
don’t hold on to that which seems true 
to you today—to that which will seem 
true to you tomorrow, even if it is the 
opposite of that which seemed true to 
you yesterday.”’ ‘These words are spoken 
by the chief character in his Henry IV. 
The play has been compared favorably 
with Shakespeare’s Hamilct. But what a 
discrepancy! Hamlet struggling to retain 
his sanity and keep personality intact 
and impulse clear; the masquerading 
Henry IV, defeated when the struggle 
with life had just begun. Here he pro- 
claims his philosophy and Pirandello’s on 
the lot of all humanity. 


But we all of us cling tight to our conceptions 
of ourselves, just as he who is growing old dyes 


his hair. What does it matter that this dyed 
hair of mine isn’t a reality for you, if it is to 
some extent, for me?-—you, you, my Lady, cer- 
tainly don’t dye your hair to deceive the others, 
nor even yourself; but only to cheat your own 
image a little before the looking-glass. I do it for 
a joke! You do it seriously! But I assure you 
that you, too, Madame, are in a masquerade, 
though it be in all seriousness. ... . 

But woe to him who doesn’t know how to 
wear his mask, be he King or Pope! 


Not a pleasant thought for a daily 
companion, is it? Is the fruit of the sci- 
ence of psychology thus turning to dust 
and ashes in the mouth? Or does it not 
raise a new issue—that perhaps there is 
something more to be said about the 
whole question of human personality and 
life, which science has up to the present 
been unable to explore? Are too much 
knowledge and too much sensitiveness 
and O’ Neill and Pirandello are sensitive 
when they can find no worthy impulse to 
give direction to the whole of one’s com- 
plex personality, a curse rather than a 
blessing? 

Is not this also the theme of all of Al- 
dous Huxley’s satire and a clue to his 
own dilemma? One can easily think of 
him as a contemporary Petronius Arbiter. 
As the old was the satirical critic and vic- 
tim of the decadent court of Nero, so 
Huxley’s essays and novels are a new 
Satiricon of a pained and sensitive victim 
of a new and decadent society. Both de- 
scribe the search for sensuous thrills in 
the meaningless flux of life, and both 
know when and how they might recap- 
ture the right road—but the futility of its 
effort. Even Mr. Propter, the Huxleyan 
gloss on his latest novel, After Many a 
Summer, stands aside from life and com- 
ments on its futility, as impotent to 
strive against its tragicomic flow as the 
chorus of a Greek tragedy. Aldous Hux- 
ley’s protest against the sensitiveness 
without impulse that is the tragic flaw 
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of contemporary life is not the protest of 
a resolute and complete man, much as he 
praises this virtue. His Doctor Miller, 
Anthony Bevis, and Mr. Propter are par- 
tial. ‘They retire from a frontal attack 
and, like guerrillas, harass the stragglers 
in its rear or fight to protect their own 
homes and household gods. 

Wars are not won by satirists who 
draw cartoons of the enemy. Mr. Hux- 
ley is a Satirist, and an excellent one, also, 
of those who would turn over the whole 
administration of life to the scientific 
technician and efficiency engineer. Here 
we have, on the other hand, those who 
have impulse, plenty of it, divorced from 
sensitiveness. The result is the brutality, 
intellectual and moral, of a perfectly reg- 
imented society in the Brave New World. 
Every sign of individual uniqueness and 
sensitiveness has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed at its source, with virtue and 
conformity rammed into the yet uncon- 
scious germ plasm. The world has been 
made perfect in the image of science, and 
each of its inhabitants has his mathemat- 
ical formula, as calculable as that of a 
ray of color. There can be no deviation, 
and there is no need even of a deus ex 
machina, for every contingency has been 
anticipated as the doings of the x’s and 
y’s in a perfect equation. Is science, this 
newly created monster, going to devour 
its creator? 

It is only a step from the brutality of 
the Brave New World to the brutality of 
Hitler’s design for the perfect state. The 
force that rules in both is the same, only 
more proudly naked and wearing the 
crown of race consciousness and superior- 
ity in the gospel of Mein Kampf. Hux- 
ley’s is the allegorical dream of the fu- 
ture; Hitler’s is the arrogant demand of 
the ruthless present. Huxley’s comes in 
the aftermath of exhaustion of an antici- 
pated future war; Hitler’s will employ a 
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war to implement his design. Huxley’s is 
a dream from which his imagination re- 
volts in horror; Hitler’s is a reality of 
whose birth pangs we are all conscious. 

But perhaps the thinker who more 
than any other is conscious of the dubi- 
ous gifts of science to the human imagi- 
nation is the philosopher-poet George 
Santayana. More than any other he 
seems to me to allegorize the state of 
mind of any sensitive soul today who sur- 
veys thoughtfully the contemporary pan- 
orama. Skepticism in its origin is a state 
of mind rather than an intellectual con- 
viction. It builds its philosophical justifi- 
cation after the event, not before. It ra- 
tionalizes a refusal to accept the world 
because one instinctively shrinks from 
touching its miscellaneous ugliness and 
meaninglessness. Santayana calls it 
“chastity of the intellect.” It would 
much better be called, I think, the chas- 
tity of the perfect epicurean whose taste 
can accept only flawless beauty. It is sen- 
sitiveness of the highest order, which, be- 
cause it is perfect, can find no impelling 
motive for its gratification. It is impo- 
tent because it is alone in a world of 
banality and ugliness: ‘“‘Loving too much 
ever to be in love. Understanding too 
much ever to be imprisoned.”’ 

Or again: “The world is not respect- 
able; it is mortal, tormented, confused, 
deluded forever; but it is shot through 
with beauty, with love, with glints of 
courage and laughter; and in these the 
spirit blooms timidly, and struggles to 
light among the thorns.”’ This paradox is 
George Santayana, straining to catch the 
glint of beauty and laughter and fearful 
of letting his hands stray among the 
thorns. How different this from Shelley: 


I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained 
and bowed 

One too like thee: tameless, and 
swift, and proud. 
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Oliver’s impotence in The Last Puritan is 
the impotence of George Santayana’s 
philosophy of skepticism, making the re- 
fusal to pick up the gage of the battle of 
life because it is soiled by the dust of the 
field. Victory to such is not worth the 
sweat of the combat. Perfect Epicurean- 
ism and perfect skepticism have more 
than once been twin sisters. 

There have been efforts to reconcile 
faith in life and the new science and thus 
to restore man’s faith in himself. To such 
writers as T. S. Eliot (and with him I 
associate here the whole Neo-Thomist 
movement and, above all, Maritain), the 
modern confusion is due to the fact that 
today man is living only in “‘the secular” 
dimension and that his spiritual life, far 
more important than his secular, is slowly 
being atrophied. Eliot quotes Pascal, 
“Le cocur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait point,”’ and adds, “the heart in 
Pascal’s terminology is itself truly ration- 
al if it is truly the heart. For him, in the- 
ological matters, which seemed to him 
much larger, more difficult, and more im- 
portant than scientific matters, the whole 
personality is served.” 

This is a return to Pascal and to some- 
thing almost medieval. By the unaided 
human intellect and science Pascal dis- 
covered the world to be, as we saw at the 
beginning, an evasive mirage. It was this 
despair that was the prelude to his return 
to the faith. And so with T. S. Eliot, the 
embryo land of the Hollow Men, with its 
disillusioned pain and conflict between 
hope and despair, is the necessary strait 
gate for the spiritual Pilgrim to Ash Wed- 
nesday and the doctrine of the atonement 
in Murder in the Cathedral. To Eliot, for 
those who affirm their faith in the science 
of the unaided human intellect and its 
philosophy and skepticism there is no es- 
cape from the hell that Dante describes 
for the heretics. There Virgil read an edi- 


fying lecture on the failure rightly to use 
the reason. Like Dante and Pascal at the 
beginnings of science, T. S. Eliot had his 
doubts and fears. But one can be allowed 
to wonder if this subordination of science 
to theology is not something of a ma- 
riage de convenance. ‘The bride does not 
look happy. 

Thomas Mann, too, like Santayana in 
The Last Puritan, with the skeptic’s im- 
agination painted the illusion of a fleeting 
world in The Magic Mountain. Between 
the impotence of Oliver and that of Hans 
Castorp there is little to choose. Only 
while Oliver understands and comments 
on a life without meaning, Hans Castorp 
avidly listens to the comments of others 
and resigns himself to not understand- 
ing. He becomes a skeptic by force of 
circumstances and temperament. But 
Thomas Mann by an act of the will has 
conquered this skepticism and in his Jo- 
seph novels reasserted the ancient dig- 
nity of man and found a motive for 
life. 

He has put science in its place, as a 
human instrument. The young Joseph 
learned that ‘‘God has given man under- 
standing in order that he might deal with 
these sacred matters and make them con- 
sistent..... He it was who had given to 
man olam [the aeon] in his heart; that is 
to say, the capacity of thinking in aeons 
and thus in some sense the mastery of 
them.” The revelations of science, then, 
are no more than the revelations of man’s 
own power and the huge complexity of 
his universe in which he is called to act a 
human part. In a dream the young Jo- 
seph hears the voice of the Almighty. 
“With a heavy crown I crowned his head, 
and I gave him of the majesty, the pomp 
and magnificence of My throne.” ‘This 
may be in part a reflection of the youth- 
ful hero’s pride; but it is a tribute to the 
excellence also of human nature. Science 
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is the scepter and symbol of man’s under- 
standing and power. It is going to be so 
in the adventure of Joseph in Egypt. The 
Snark does not seem to terrify Thomas 
Mann, for he refuses to believe that it 
may turn out to be a Boojum. But he has 
needed the discovery of a God to co-op- 
erate in its search. 

Has Thomas Mann discovered an an- 
swer that will be helpful in the trying 
days of the immediate future? Is there 
any possible answer? Will the human im- 
agination again discover a possible har- 
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mony in human nature, which now seems 
so hopelessly divided between the claims 
of what Pascal called le cwur and the find- 
ings of the scientific reason? ‘hese are 
questions of supreme importance. For on 
their answer rests not only the place of 
literature in the days to come but, what 
is more, the motives for the next chapter 
of human history. Otherwise 
“But oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day, 
If your Snark be a Boojum! For then 
You will softly and suddenly vanish away, 
And never be met with again.” 


SNGLISH FOR LIVING 


MARJORIE S. WATTS‘ 


Has education become a matter of 
gadgets and grandstands? Period-cos- 
tumed puppets, soap castles, trips to fac- 
tories, test questions answerable by the 
eeny-meeny-miny-mo method—we have 
tried them all. In our attempt to get 
away from dull routine recitation and to 
“decloister” the schools we have gone 
too far. Every teacher now faces one 
fundamental question: How can class 
work be vitalized and at the same time 
simplified? 

The answer is so uncomplicated that it 
might easily escape our confused vision. 
The daily high-school English class, with 
its wide scope of subject matter, fur- 
nishes an ideal laboratory in which to 
work it out. We need only to put to- 
gether in this laboratory a richly experi- 
enced teacher and a group of normally 
curious boys and girls. Not a thing more 
is essential. These adolescents are a 


* Guidance counselor and teacher of English, 
Bloomfield, N.J., Senior High School; author of Do 
Vou Remember and Cello, volumes of verse. The pres 
ent article is a chapter from a forthcoming book. 


group of tyro psychologists, seethingly 
inquisitive about life. The way to vital- 
ize teaching is to give them opportunity 
for written and oral discussion of vital 
human problems. No teacher need strain 
for interest by transforming his class into 
a variety show if he will simply let his 
students talk and write about daily life. 

There is nothing novel to the teacher 
about the way Johnny shakes off his 
lethargy and glows when he can discuss 
his pet hobby or a thrilling experience. 
We have all seen it. My point is that his 
opportunities are scarce. Why should we 
reveal only for an occasional few mo- 
ments a power which the child possesses 
all the time? It is no less than the power 
of life, and it is called into action only 
when stimulated by a living problem or 
experience. Teachers who sense this are 
continually sleuthing for scattered mate- 
rial of this nature. In a fragmentary way 
we turn literature to this purpose. But 
for purposes of social guidance we have 
not begun to tap the resources of written 
and oral composition. 
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The problem of creating interest can 
be easily solved by giving the adolescent 
a set of personality traits for considera- 
tion. Viewing them as exemplified by an 
outstanding character in fact or fiction, 
he will be wholly absorbed without bene- 
fit of material aids. That children learn 
by imitation is a truism. The teen-age 
student, normally investigating his own 
ego, applies to himself, consciously or 
not, every measure of personality that 
captures his attention. He tries these 
measures on like a suit of clothes, to see 
if they fit, and sometimes for a while he 
swaggers around in that suit. This fact 
has its disturbing as well as its cheering 
aspects. For consider the multitudes of 
young fans of western movies enthusias- 
tically imitating the more nonsocial char- 
acteristics of their heroes. Even this en- 
thusiasm can, however, be turned to 
profitable ends. Let the boys who ape 
the histrionics of Dead-Eye Dick make a 
thorough comparison between his per- 
sonality and that of, say, Davy Crockett. 
Suppose we suggest casually that we are 
trapped in a burning forest. Which one 
of these two men would we prefer to have 
direct our rescue? Why? Let’s imagine 
and describe the technique of each man. 
(Right here Dead-Eye begins to shrink 
in stature because he looks comic.) 
Which would be a more comfortable hu- 
man being to live with? Why? In other 
words, how do we decide which is the 
“real McCoy’’? 

We aren’t surprised if our young 
critics don’t at once and in a body sur- 
render false ideals. Above all, we won’t 
moralize or force the “‘right”’ answers. 
In the clash of standards expressed dur- 
ing a free student discussion lies the 
vitality which we seek. Gradually a 
soundness of point of view weighs in 
which has been known to astonish those 
skeptical of the judgment of youth. If 


complete freedom of speech is permitted 
in the presence of a tolerant and patient 
teacher, an evolution of standards is in- 
evitable. Afterward, the chances will be 
very slim that the heroics of Dead-Eye 
Dick can ever be anything but ludicrous. 

Case studies of Dickens, Irving, Ma- 
caulay, and their literary progeny fasci- 
nate youngsters. “How did they get 
that way?” is a question they take de- 
light in trying to answer. Take Dickens, 
for example. Here is a man who brought 
about reforms in education and industry. 
Yet he was no fire-eating stump speaker, 
no labor agitator. He simply wrote books 
that people enjoy and in the later part of 
his life became extremely popular lec- 
turing and reading from those books. 
How easy and pleasant it sounds! And 
he made plenty of money too. Or maybe 
he was just lucky enough to be born well 
off. No? He spent his early childhood in 
a workhouse? Sounds bad! Somebody 
report on what a workhouse was like in 
England in the early nineteenth century. 
Why, this child was a kind of slave! No 
wonder he acquired such convictions 
about industrial wrongs that he could 
write a book like Oliver Twist. But why 
did the boy Dickens have to undergo 
such hardships? An extravagant father 
who landed in debtors’ prison, like the 
one in Little Dorrit. Indeed, this father 
furnished the model for the immortal 
Micawber of David Copperfield. And you 
remember, in that popular book, the de- 
scription of Mr. Creakle’s caning the 
schoolboys? How lucky we are to live 
when schools are so much more human! 
This man took his own harsh experiences 
and not only created from them his own 
lovable personality but in a large meas- 
ure influenced the industrial and educa- 
tional world we have inherited. 

There is something of the fascination 
of a jigsaw puzzle in fitting together the 
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parts of a life into its whole. Each dis- 
covery that noted persons are the sum of 
the factors of their lives increases the 
consciousness of students that the same 
is true of themselves and of their friends 
—yes, and of their enemies. It is at one 
and the same time training in under- 
standing and tolerance, a challenge to 
achievement, and an exercise in oral and 
written English. Students will happily 
and profitably impersonate famous peo- 
ple and even their own families and ac- 
quaintances; they will write and enact 
dramatizations of scenes from famous 
lives, meanwhile living the qualities they 
have discovered. This is learning by 
doing, but it places a long overdue em- 
phasis on the intangibles. 

Intangibles are surprisingly appetizing 
to these children of a material age. Can 
it be that in this respect they have been 
undernourished? Place before a class a 
case study like the following, and the pe- 
riod will turn into a hotbed of unself- 
conscious self-expression. 


FATHER AND SON?’ 


Joseph says he always has trouble 
with his father, as his father is foreign 
born. Their points of view are so radi- 
cally different that they frequently quar- 
rel. Joseph would run away from home 
except for his mother. 


Ask yourself: 

1. Is there often friction between 
father and son, even when the parent is 
not foreign born? Why might this be 
true? 

2. To eliminate or at least lessen the 
friction, what is necessary on the part of 
the boy? Of the father? 

3. Is either one probably completely 
right? What has each to give the other? 

2 The “Problem in Living” entitled “Father and 
Son,” by Majorie Watts, is reprinted by permission 
of Scholastic. 
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4. Can Joseph get anything from this 
experience which will always be of value 
to him? What, exactly? 


Try this: 

Lay out a technique step by step, 
which you believe will help Joseph solve 
his problem. 


In such a discussion literal physical 
activity is certainly involved, what with 
all the leaping to one’s feet and gesticu- 
lating. At the close of one such “‘bull ses- 
sion”’ the girl who had acted as chairman 
exclaimed: ‘Am I tired! I had to work 
fast to unscramble the speakers.”’ 

In a class accustomed to this informal 
living together an issue that just must be 
thrashed out can arise at any moment. 
This fact adds excitement to every class 
session. Who knows what might hap- 
pen? One day, for instance, comparing 
types of home work, Bill remarks that 
teachers maybe don’t realize how much 
“chiseling”’ is done in handing in an- 
swers to a set of questions or problems. 
So why give that kind? Other opportuni- 
ties to steal work are mentioned, among 
them tests. 

“This tearing-up a fellow’s paper and 
handing him zero if he’s caught talking— 
what good does that do?” demands Har- 
ry. “Besides, maybe somebody next to 
him asked for help, and the teacher 
didn’t see him.” 

“Couldn’t the one that’s caught ex- 
plain to the teacher?” (Loud condemna- 
tion.) 

“That’s ‘squealing.’ The one who 
asked help ought to own up.” 

“But suppose he’s a poor sport and 
doesn’t come across?” 

“Then it’s up to the teacher. Why 
doesn’t she know which one usually does 
good work and wouldn’t need to cheat 
and which one does poor work and might 
try it?” 
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“She ought to be sure who started it 
before she does anything. What would 
you do, Miss X?” 

Miss X replies laughing, ‘‘Maybe if I 
listen a little longer I’ll get a few hints. 
At least we agree that one of three peo- 
ple, the two students or the teacher, 
should make a move to understand the 
situation before action is taken.” 

“Well, if one student won’t speak up 
because he won’t ‘squeal’ and the other 
isn’t man enough todoit..... 

“T think, ” interrupts Harry, “that 
any intelligent teacher [laughter| would 
have a private talk with each one, first 
the one she thinks would be more likely 
to cheat. Maybe he’d confess, then she 
wouldn’t need to talk with the other.” 

“Yes, she would. It’s just as bad to 
give information as to ask for it.” 

“Why? Suppose the person that asks 
is a friend of yours.”’ 

“You aren’t helping him by being dis- 
honest yourself. Time to really help him 
is before the test, if you know something 
he doesn’t.” 

“Yeah! Why encourage him to cheat? 
If he gets by a few times, he might get 
the habit.”’ 

“T know a girl that cheated her way 
almost all through high school till she got 
chemistry, and she couldn’t cheat on 
that, so she flunked out. Now she hasn’t 
any job, because she didn’t graduate, and 
she can’t get a good recommendation 
from the school.” 

“Maybe all her teachers just dramati- 
cally tore up her papers and socked her 
zero, if they caught her,” laments Bill. 
“I move that teachers be requested to 
abolish that habit.” 

talk with students personally,” 
amends Harry. (The motion passes with 
vociferous unanimity.) 

From the use of this case-conference 
method accrue all the benefits of oral 


themes without the formal label and its 
connotations of self-consciousness. Stu- 
dents who have been jittery about stand- 
ing up before the class to talk will in- 
voluntarily, in the heat of debate, jump 
to their feet and say what they think. 
Another benefit is the emphasis, again, 
on personality traits as clues to social 
behavior. 

In connection with such discussions 
students will be interested in whatever 
rating-scales may be used by the school, 
as well as those employed by industries 
and colleges. Rating themselves, as 
much fun as a game, is usually taken 
seriously and performed with absolute 
candor. Indeed, they are likely to under- 
rate themselves. Thus the student antic- 
ipates and perhaps avoids the common 
error of believing that if he can ‘“‘wangle”’ 
a high-school diploma, he has all that it 
takes for success. Long before gradua- 
tion he is in training for the next step 
after it. 

In a class alive to the fascination of 
personality the bulletin board need never 
be a headache. It is inevitably filled with 
displays of pictures of famous achievers; 
original sketches and cartoons by those 
with a knack for art; written personality 
sketches and dramatizations. This is the 
ideal bulletin, because its contents are a 
natural outgrowth of a natural activity. 
Naturalness is a great simplifier, whether 
of personality or of classroom proced- 
ure. 

Our immediate and most arduous job 
as teachers is to integrate ourselves; to 
achieve a personal conviction as to essen- 
tials. We must then ruthlessly discard 
the nonessentials. The motivation of ev- 
ery real teacher from Socrates to the 
most obscure rural ‘‘schoolma’am”’ has 
always been a preoccupation with life’s 
essentials. I do not teach English, for 
example; I teach a child. The subject 
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can be only a vehicle by means of which 
that child discovers age-old, unalterable 
truths on which alone he can plan and 
thrive. Suppose that in a frenzy of sub- 
ject-mindedness I forget this and clutter 
up Macbeth with tin imitations of armor, 
themes of pseudocollegiate research into 
Shakespeare’s sources, attempts at writ- 
ing modern versions of the play, dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the diction of 
Shakespeare’s time, etc. Suppose that 
because of this “‘over-busyness”’ we omit 
or even neglect discussions of such social 
problems as why Lady Macbeth didn’t 
kill Duncan herself; contrasts of the two 
Macbeths in leadership and conscience; 
Lady Macdufi’s attitude toward her hus- 
band; Macbeth’s weak qualities seen as 
misused good qualities. Then the impact 
of this powerful portrayal of the human 
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mind in conflict is dissipated. ‘The stu- 
dent has been cheated of an unforgettable 
experience to store away in the archives 
of his judgment. The teacher is left with 
the uncomfortable hunch that he has be- 
trayed himself as well as his class. 

Has not our frustration resulted from 
the bewildering number and the super- 
ficiality of school activities? When the 
current economic stress reaches the 
schools, what are we going to do about 
this obligation—this privilege—of sim- 
plifying? Shall it be a surface matter of 
slashing ‘‘frill’’ classes and _ salaries? 
Never have problems of social adjust- 
ment clamored so desperately for solu- 
tion. Never has the English teacher 
faced so priceless an opportunity to mul- 
tiply the effectiveness and zest of his 
teaching! 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR THE 
ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


HARRY DOMINCOVICH' 


The war situation has stimulated in 
all of us a desire to understand other 
peoples, especially peoples whom we 
have habitually neglected in our study 
and with whom our country is now 
thrown into close association. The 
teacher of English who wishes to bear a 
share in such enlightenment does not 
easily find material for his use, sometimes 
because it is scarce, sometimes because he 
must hunt through extensive and unfa- 
miliar country for his special quarry. 

In the Latin-American field we have 


' Head of the departments of English and Latin 
in Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; chair- 
man of the Committee on International Relations 
of the National Council. 


had during the last few years an over- 
whelming production of works about the 
countries and the peoples, of translations 
of their literature, and of book lists. 
There is, however, no ready-made an 
swer for the teacher of English who asks: 
“What Latin-American literature suit- 
able for high-school reading can I find in 
English translation?” The Committee 
on International Relations is trying to 
help teachers to an answer through the 
two lists that follow. The first contains 
titles of Latin-American writings exist- 
ing in English translation and of a tew 
books originally written in English, 
which we surmise are suitable for stu- 
dent reading. The second list is made 
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up of references for the use of teachers, 
by which they may check or improve the 
lirst list for themselves; we have starred 
the three titles which we found most 
fruitful. 

A number of distinguished authorities 
have responded generously to requests 
for help in preparing the lists, among 
them Professor and Mrs. William Rex 
Crawford, Latin American Summer In- 
stitute held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Professor Raimundo Lazo, Uni- 
versity of Havana and Middlebury Sum- 
mer School of Spanish; Mrs. Concha 
Romero James, Pan American Union; 
Dr. James A. Granier, Hispanic Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress; Professor 
Walter V. Kaulfers, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; Professor 
Otto E. Albrecht, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Jessie A. Lane, Division 
of Inter-American Relations; Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Barker, Germantown Friends 
School, has aided in checking the lists. 

Although the Committee has received 
suggestions from competent scholars, the 
list of books which we offer for the high- 
school student’s reading remains pri- 
marily a compilation from other lists. 
Some omissions are intentional—titles 
of good books which from the descrip- 
tions given by bibliographers appear to 
be unsuitable in subject matter or in 
form; but, doubtless, a number of the 
books which we have included would 
come near to belonging in the same cate- 
gory. We advise each teacher to satisfy 
himself by firsthand examination of a 
book that it meets the needs of his own 
students. A number of books marked 
by bibliographers as out of print we 
have nevertheless retained, because they 
promise to be of use and will often be 
found on the shelves of large urban or 
college libraries, which are usually will- 
ing to lend their services to schools. 


In two ways those who use the lists 
will, we hope, give help to fellow- 
teachers: first, by sending to the English 
Journal or to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations corrections or addi- 
tions; second, by writing to the Journal 
accounts of work with their own classes 
in which they have made use of the lists. 
Similar bibliographies for Chinese and 
Russian literature are in the making, and 
the Committee will welcome names of 
books which teachers recommend, the 
more so if with the titles come notes 
that describe the books. 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL USE 


I. A SELECTED List oF Books AVAILABLE 
IN ENGLISH (MostLy TRANSLATIONS) 


Crro ALEGRiA. Broad and Alien Is the World. 
Translated by HARRIET DE Onis. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1941. $2.75. 


Winner of first prize of $2,500 in contest for 
Latin-American novels. Story of an Indian vil- 
lage in the Peruvian Andes, whose simple peace 
of centuries is broken by the greed of a lowland 
rancher. Although the narrative does not al- 
ways march, the book is rich in legend, song, 
and fable. 


JoserpH AUSLANDER (tr.). A Fragment from 
“Martin Fierro” (Il Gaucho). Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, 1932. Pp. 7. 


MARIANO AZUELA. The Underdogs. Translated 
by E. Muncuia. Brentano’s, 1929. $2.50. 


Most important novel written about the 
Mexican Revolution. 


MARGARIDA ESTRELLA BANDIERA DUARTE. 
The Legend of the Palm Tree. Wlustrated by 
PAULO WERNECK. Grosset & Dunlap, 1940. 
$2.00. 


Beloved among Brazilian children; awarded 
a prize by the Children’s Literature Committee 
of the Ministry of Education. For Grades I-III 
and others interested in making comparisons 
with their own early reading. 
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M. J. BeNarDETE and R. Humpnries (eds.). 
And Spain Sings. Vanguard, 1937. $1.00. 
Fifty Loyalist ballads adapted by American 

poets. 


EpwaARD HALE Brerstapt (ed.). Three Plays 
of the Argentine. Translated by J. S. Fas- 
sETT, Jr. Duffield, 1920. $1.75. 

Fresh and vigorous presentation of the life of 
the Gaucho. Introduction gives historical 
sketch of Argentine folk drama. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL (tr.). Some Spanish 
American Poets. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1937. $3.00. 

Most comprehensive single volume in the 
field; poems by eighty poets from nineteen 

Spanish-American countries. 


Rurino Bianco Fompona. The Man of Gold 
(“El Hombre de oro.’’) Translated by I. 
GoLpBERG. Brentano’s, 1920. 

Leading novel of Venezuela, work of a dis- 
tinguished modern poet, with parts reminiscent 
of Balzac; but “‘a story of weakness, vice, and 
public corruption” which would be strong meat 
even for mature students. 


ALBERTO Biest GANA. Martin Rivas. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. CHARLES WHITHAM. Knopf, 
1918. $1.60. 

Novel of adventure, written in 1862, center- 
ing about a poor boy whose disappointing ex- 
perience in love drives him into the revolution 
of 1851. In tempo and flavor sometimes com- 
pared with Pride and Prejudice. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Poems. 


Every complete edition will include a trans- 
lation of J. M. Heredia’s “The Hurricane.” 


AppIsoN BurRBANK. Mexican Frieze. Coward- 
McCann, 1940. $3.00. 
An artist explores Indian country. 


Luiz pE Camoes. O Lusiada. Translated by 
RICHARD FANSHAWE; Introduction by J. D. 
M. Forp. Harvard University Press, 1940. 
$3.50. 

The classic epic of Portugal, dating from 

Shakespeare’s time. 


Ceciiia J. CARNEIRO. The Bonfire. Translated 
by Poorer. Farrar & Rinehart, an- 
nounced for 1942. 

Honorable mention in the Latin-American 
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Novel Contest, in which Alegria’s novel took 
first place. 


Jost Santos CuHocano. Spirit of the Andes. 
Translated by Epna W. UNDERWOOD. 
Portland, Me.: Mosher, 1935. $1.50. 


An outstanding poet of the continent. 


M. R. Cote (tr.). Los Pastores: A Mexican 
Play of the Nativity. Houghton Mifflin, 1907. 
$4.00. 


G. Dunpas Craic (tr.). Phe Modernist Trend 
in Spanish Amercian Poetry. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1934. $4.00. 
A limited field in which only occasional 

poems will probably interest the average high- 

school student. 


RICARDO FERNANDEZ GuARDIA. Cuento Ticos. 
Translated by Gray CASEMENT. Cleveland: 
Burrows Bros., 1925. $2.50. 


Short stories of Costa Rica. 


RusBén Dario. Eleven Poems. Translated by 
T. WALSH and S. DE LA SELVA; Introduction 
by P. HenriquEz URENA. Hispanic Society 
of America (Putnam), 1916. $0.75. 

Only a few of these poems appear in the 
anthologies. 


J. M. FEREIRA DE Castro. Jungle: A Tale of 
the Amazon Rubber Tappers. Translated by 
CHARLES Durr. Viking, 1934. $2.50. 

An authentic and thrilling story of what the 
jungle did to a young man. 


ANTONIO DE FIERRO BLANCO. The Journey of 
the Flame. Translated by WALTER DE 
STEIGUER. Houghton Mifflin, 1933. $3.00. 
“Richly colored story of savage feudal life in 

Lower California .. . . holds an uncanny fasci- 

nation” (Stanley Walker). Without exception, 

reviewers speak cordially of the book. 


Dub Ley Fitts and DupLey Poore. Anthology 
of Latin American Poetry. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, promised for 1942. 
Translations by outstanding poets of the 

United States. Spanish text of the poems will 

also be included. 


WALDO FRANK (ed.). Tales from the Argentine. 
Translated by ANITA BRENNER. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1931. $2.50. 

Stories by a number of authors. 
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MANUEL GALVEZ. Nacha Regules. Translated 
by LEo ONGLEy. Dutton, 1922. $3.00. 
The hero’s compassion for a fallen woman 
ripens into love. 


——. Holy Wednesday. Translated by WARRE 
B. WELLS. Appleton, 1934. $2.00. 
Concerns the life-struggle of a priest and re- 

calls at times Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 

the Archbishop. 


ZHENYA GAy and Facuita CReEspPI. Manuelito 
of Costa Rica. Messner, 1940. $1.50. 
A gay story, illustrated, for children of 
Grades II-IV. It may have reminiscent inter- 
est for older boys and girls. 


ENRIQUE GIL GILBERT. Our Daily Bread. 
Translated by DupLey Poore. Farrar & 
Rinehart, announced for 1942. 


Another honorable mention in the Latin- 
American Contest. 


Isaac GOLDBERG (ed. and tr.). Brazilian Tales. 
Boston: Four Seas, 1921. $2.00. 


Mexican Poetry: An Authology. 
Girard, Kan.: Haldeman-Julius, 1925. $0.05. 


Jos—E PEREIRA DE GRAGA ARANHA. Canaan. 
Translated by MARIANO JOAQUIN LORENTE. 
Boston: Four Seas, 1920. $2.00. 

The merging of native and immigrant strains 
treated in a novel which regards Brazil as 

Canaan, the Promised Land. 


Lurs GONZALEZ OBREGON. The Streets of Mexico. 
Translated by BLANCHE COLLET WAGNER; 
illustrated by Erner E. Pierscu. San Fran- 
cisco: G. Fields, 1419 Field Street, 1917. 
$3.00. 


RIcARDO GUIRALDES. Don Segundo Sombra: 
Shadows on the Pampas. Translated by 
HARRIET DE Onis; illustrated by Howarp 
Wiiarp. Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. $2.50. 
Enthusiastically described as introducing 

the Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn of Argentina. 


JosE— HERNANDEZ. The Gaucho, Martin Fierro. 
Adapted and translated by WALTER OWEN; 
illustrated by ALBERTO GUIRALDES. Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1936. $3.00. 

National epic of the Argentine, with verse 
whose diction has a lively, often spicy, cowboy 
tang. 


W. H. Hupson. Green Mansions. Knopf, 1916. 
$1.50. 
Most famous work of one who lived long in 
South America, where his attitude is sometimes 
questioned. 


———.. A Litile Boy Lost. Illustrated by A. D. 
McCormick. Knopf, 1938. $1.25. 


——. A Little Boy Lost. Ulustrated by 
Dorotuy LATHROP. Knopf, 1920. $3.00. 


. Tales of the Pampas. Knopf, 1939. 
$2.00. 


. Far Away and Long Ago. New ed.,; il- 
lustrated by Enrique Rosario. Limited 
Editions Club, promised 1942. 


Jorce Isaacs. The Jaguar Hunt. Translated 
by OGDEN. Warner’s “Library of the 
World’s Best Literature,” XIV (1896), 8046- 
56. 


. Maria. Translated by RoLLto OcpEN. 
Harper, 1925 (reprint). $2.00. 
The idyllic romance, though a little too 
sentimental for some readers, is so popular that 
it is out of print again. 


Tuomas A. JANVIER. Legends of the City of 
Mexico. Harper, 1910. $1.30. 


Jutio JimENEz RvepA. “The Unforeseen.”’ 
Translated by G. V. M. SoLennt. In Poet 
Lore, XXXV, 1-42. 


A contemporary play of Old Mexico. 


IRMA LABASTILLE. Canciones tipicas. Silver, 

Burdett, 1941. $0.72. 

Nineteen songs from sixteen Latin-American 
countries. Spanish original often accompanies 
the English translation. Notes on the music 
and background precede each song. 


ROBERTO LaGo. Mexican Folk Puppets, Tradi- 
tional and Modern. Drawings by Lota 
Cueto. Birmingham, Mich.: Puppetry Im- 
prints, 155 Wimbleton Drive. $2.00. 


MANUEL Komrorr. Don Quixote and Sancho. 

Day, 1942. $2.00. 

A play in thirteen scenes, condensed and ar- 
ranged from Cervantes’ novel. The author has 
written numerous short stories on his own; also, 
more recently, a novel, and Coronet, a life of 
Jesus. 
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GREGORIO LOpEz y FuENTES. El Indio. Trans- 
lated by AniTA BRENNER. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1937. $2.50. 

Received the first national prize offered in 
literature by the Mexican government, 1935. 
Its theme is the tragic conflict between Indian 
and white. 


C. B. McMicuakt (tr.). Short Stories from the 
Spanish. Ulustrated by H. Devitt WALSH. 
Boni & Liveright, 1920. $1.50 (2d ed., 
Girard, Kan.: Haldeman-Julius. $0.05[?|.) 


CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. The Incas of Peru. 
Dutton, 1910. $3.00. 
Appendix D is a free translation of Ollanta, 
a drama of the time of the Incas (about 1470). 


LORRENZO Marroguin. Pax (“Peace”). Trans- 
lated by I. GoLpBERG and W. V. Scurer- 
BRAND. Brentano’s, 1920. $2.00. 

Satire on the degraded politics of Colombia 
in early 1900’s. Chiefly a war novel. 


AMELIA MARTINEZ DEL Rio. The Sun, the 
Moon, and a Rabbit. Sheed & Ward, 1935. 
$3.00. 

Mexican legends retold with poetic feeling. 

Recommended for Grades IV—VI. 


Antonio MEpiz Bouto. The Lund of the 
Pheasant and the Deer. Translated by En1p 
E. Perxrns; illustrated by Dieco RIVERA. 
Mexico City: Editorial cultura, 1935. 
Stories and legends of the Mayan people. 


MIGUEL ANGEL MENENDEZ. Nayar. Translated 
by ANGEL Fiores. Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 
$2.50. 

Awarded the National Prize in 1940. A 
simple, poetic story, with rich veins of Indian 
folklore and customs. 


José Benito Monrerro Losaro. Brazilian 
Short Stories. Translated by Isaac GoLp- 
BERG. (“Little Blue Books,’ No. 733.) 
Girard, Kan.: Haldeman-Julius. $0.05. 


JosEPHINA NIGGLI. Mexican Folk Plays. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1938. 
$2.50. 

Five one-act plays originally produced by the 
Carolina Playmakers. One concerns the revolu- 
tion of 1910; another, ancient Aztec days; the 
three remaining are hilarious comedies of village 
life. 
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NINA OTERO. Old Spain in Our Southwest. 
Illustrated by AILEEN NusBAUM. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936. $3.00. 


DIOMEDES DE PEREYRA. The Land of the Golden 
Scarabs. Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. $2.00. 

A tale of Bolivian adventure that boys will 
like. 

TANCREDO Prnocuet. The Gulf of Misunder- 
standing, or North and South America as Seen 
by Each Other. Translated by BRENNAN, 
Sacus, and Evers. Boni & Liveright, 1920. 
$2.50. 


AGNES B. Poor. Pan-American Poems: An 
Anthology. Boston: Gorham Press (R. G. 
Badger), 1918. $1.00. 


Horacio QurroGA. South American Jungle 
Tales. Translated by ARTHUR LIVINGSTON. 
Dodd, Mead, 1941. $1.75. 

Writing of a South American master, kindred 
spirit of Jack London and Kipling. 


José Eustasio Rivera. La Voragine (“The 
Vortex”). Translated by Eart K. JAMEs. 
Putnam, 1935. $2.50. 

A realist, replying to Hudson’s conceptions 
in Green Mansions, writes an exciting novel 
about Colombia. 


José Enrique Ropo. Ariel. Translated by 
F. J. Struson. Houghton Mifflin, 1922. 
$1.25. 

An essay by Uruguay’s most eminent writer, 
in which he contrasts the materialism attributed 
to the United States with the idealism desired 
in Latin America. 


Dominco F. SARMIENTO. Vida de Juan 
Facundo. Translated by Mrs. Horace 
MANN. Harper, 1925. 

Life on the Argentine pampas during the 
struggle to overthrow dictatorship, 1840-52. 
Written by a great Argentine teacher, former 
president of his country. 


BENJAMIN SUBERCASEAUX. From West to 
East. Translated by JoHN GARRETT UNDER- 
HILL. Putnam, 1940. $2.00. 

Five short stories, for the most part char- 
acter studies. 


Epna W. Unperwoon (ed. and tr.). Anthology 
of Mexican Poets from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Portland, Me.: Mosher, 
1932. $5.00. 
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CIRILIO VILLAVERDE. The Quadroon. Trans- 
lated by MARIANO J. LorENTE. L. C. Page, 
1935. $2.00. 

A romance of old Havana, Cuba’s earliest 
novel. 


Tuomas WALSH (ed.). Hispanic Anthology. 
Putnam, 1920. $5.00. 
Poems translated from the Spanish by Eng- 
lish and North American poets. 


HuGo Wast (pseud. of Gustavo A. MARTINEZ 
Zuviria). Stone Desert. Translated by 
Louris ImBert and JACQUES LE CLERCQ. 
Longmans, Green, 1928. $2.50. 

One of the works of a prolific modern writer, 
with a Harold Bell Wright tone. 


Tuomas R. YBARRA. Bolivar, the Passionate 
Warrior. New York City: Ives Washburn, 
1929. $4.00. 

The career of South America’s best-known 
hero recounted by the grandson of one of his 
captains; the author is the widely known radio 
commentator. 


—. Young Man of Caracas. Foreword 

by Ermer Davis. New York: Ives Wash- 

burn, 1941. $3.00. 

The writer’s own story of his childhood and 
youth, spent partly in Venezuela, partly in the 
United States. 


JuAN ZORRILLA DE SAN Martin. Tabaré: An 
Epic Poem of the Early Days of Uruguay. 
Translated by RALPH W. HUNTINGTON. 
Buenos Aires, 1934. 

Long poem about the love of a half-breed 
Charrua Indian for a Spanish beauty, ending 
tragically. 

REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 

Andean Monthly. Casilla 13076, Correo 11, 
Santiago, Chile. Subscription $1.00 per year. 
A good source for short stories in translation. 


Art. Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art. New 
York: Museum of Modern Art, 1940. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.75. 

The Museum of Modern Art collaborated 
with the Mexican government in issuing this 
book of reproductions with interpretive com- 
ment. 


R. S. Boccs. Bibliography of Latin American 
Folklore. New York Citv: H. W. Wilson Co., 


1949. $1.50 


Publication of the house which issues library 
reference works like the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature and the Cumulative Book 
Index. 


Books Abroad. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$2.00 per year; $0.50 per copy. 

An excellent quarterly that gives a wide 
perspective of current literature in other lan- 
guages. Readable articles and numerous re- 
views in English. 

La Bibliothéca Nacional, Buenos Aires. 

Office of Gustavo A. Martinez Zuviria, 
writer and scholar, who offers to answer any 
questions sent to him in Spanish or in English 
about South American books and publications. 


Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1893——. 
A file of this publication will furnish numer- 
ous examples of translation in prose and verse. 


Children’s Books in English on Latin America. 
(Pan American Union Pamphlet No. 25 
[April, 1941]). $0.25. 

Three hundred and twenty-four titles with 
annotation and indication of grade-level. Only 

a few of the books originated in Latin America. 


ALFRED CoesTER. The Literary History of 
Spanish America. Macmillan, 1928. $3.00. 


Columbus Memorial Library, Washington, D.C. 

Here are ninety thousand volumes in the 
Latin-American field. Numerous services are 
offered to libraries. 


Concerning Latin American Culture. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. $2.00. 

Lectures at Woodstock, edited by Charles 

Griffin. 

C. C. Crawrorp. Hemisphere Solidarity 
(“Education and National Defense Series,”’ 
Pamphlet 13.) Washington, D.C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. $0.15. 
Reading-lists, activities, and problems {for 

the senior high school. 


English Translations of Latin American Fiction. 
Part of a bibliography of Latin-American 
literature published by the Division of Intel 
lectual Co-operation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., 1941. $0.25. Mimeo. 
The part referred to contains forty-one titles, 

with author, publisher, and date for each work. 
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Goerz and ERNESTO GALAZZA. Ameri- 
can Neighbors. Washington, D.C.: American 
Red Cross. 


Isaac GOLDBERG. Studies in Spanish American 
Literature. Brentano’s, 1920. 
Writings of one long versed in the field. 


———. “Literary History of Spanish America,” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, XL 
(1915), 780-86. 


———. “What South Americans Read,” ibid., 
XLI (1915), 69-73. 
Survey of the poets, critics, culture, news- 
paper editors, novelists, etc. 


*James A. GRANIER. Latin American Belles 
Lettres in English Translation. (“Library of 
Congress, Hispanic Foundation Bibliog- 
raphy,” Ser. 1 [1942].) 

About sixty important works described and 
criticized, partly by quotation from reviews. 
The best description of the books listed, 
enabling a teacher to judge how each will suit 
his pupils. 


HeRMAN HEspeELT and OrHers. An Outline 
History of Spanish American Literature. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. $1.60. 

Reading guides include references to English 
translations. 


E. C. Hitts. Some Spanish American Poets. 
(“Colorado College Publications.”) II (1915), 
221-37. 

A lecture on some of the leading poets. 


Inter-American Training Projects. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. Mimeo. Pp. 7. 

Titles, with brief comment, of works lying 
largely in the field of social science. 


Jutrus Hocustern. Latin American Literature 
in English Translation. Committee on Inter- 
American Relations of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers, N.E.A., 800 E. Gun 
Hill Road, New York City. Mimeo. Pp. 2. 
Mostly novels, arranged by countries. Mr. 

Hochstein is very active in the field and can 

give further help. 


*James and AGUILERA. Latin American Litera- 
ture in English. Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1941. 
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The fullest bibliography in its field, pre- 
pared by editors of long experience. 


*WALTER V. KAULFERS and OTHERS. What 
Books on Spanish America Shall I Order for 
Our Library? Stanford University, 1942. 
Mimeo. 

Prepared in the School of Education of Stan- 
ford University in advance of the Summer 
Workshop in Inter-American Relations. Au- 
thors and titles, mostly of works about Spanish 
America, with note of whether books are 
suitable for boys or girls or both and with grade 
recommendations. 


G. G. Kinc. A Citizen of the Twilight: José 
Asuncion Silva. Longmans, Green, 1921. 
Life of a poet, and sympathetic appreciation 

of his work. 


Latin American Backgrounds. Washington, 
D.C.: Research Division of the N.E.A., 
1941. $0.25. 

Large sections in social science; others on 
fiction, biography, and children’s books. Some 
titles marked for specific grades. Unusual ac- 
curacy in giving names of authors, publishers, 
etc. 


Latin American Literature: References to Ma- 
terial in English. Division of Intellectual 
Co-operation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

*Sturcis E. Leavirt. Hispano-American Lit- 
erature in the United States: A Bibliography 
of Translations and Criticisms. Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 54. $0.68. 

A thorough presentation of 1,108 items, in- 
cluding translations in periodicals, from 1827 
to 1931. In enumeration there is nothing com- 
parable to it, within the dates mentioned. Index 
of authors. 


Living Age. 420 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
This magazine has published translations of 
articles and stories originating in Latin America. 


Mexican Life. Calle Uruguay No. 3, Mexico 
City. $2.50 per year. 
Frequently mentioned in bibliographies as 
offering translated literature. 


Music. A Partial List of Latin American Music 
Obtainable in the U.S. GILBERT CHASE 
(comp.). Pan American Union, 1941. 
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————.. Recordings. Victor Co., Camden, N.J. 


Consult also Carleton Sprague Smith, New 
York Public Library. 


The New World Neighbors. D). C. Heath, Janu- 
ary, 1941. 
Latin-American books suitable for Grades 
1V-VII. 


Our Neighbor Republics. A list of readable 
books for young people, prepared by Nora E. 
BEusT, assisted by Emir LASSALLE and 
JEAN GARDINER Situ. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, February, 1942. 

Representative books, some by authors 
native to the countries, with very full descrip- 
tions and grade recommendations. 


Pan American Monthly. Park Avenue, New 
York City. $3.00 per year. 
Articles in English, up to the minute. 


Remicio V. PANE. “A Selected Bibliography 
of Latin American Literature in English 
Translation,” Modern Language Journal, 
February, 1942, pp. 116-22. 


Panorama. Division of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mimeographed periodical on Latin-Ameri- 
can authors and English translations. 


Dorcas WorsLeY ReErp. “Latin American 
Novels in English Translation,” Jnter- 
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American Quarterly (Washington, D.C.), III, 
No. 3 (July, 1941), 55-71. 
Excellent descriptions of twenty-nine novels. 


A Report of the Workshop of Latin American 
Studies. Progressive Education Association, 
221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, 1941. $0.75. 

Although the work bears marks of haste, 
since it was finished by a large group of teachers 
in one week, it gives stimulating suggestions for 
activities in English and in social studies and 
includes many book lists. 


ArTURO Torres Rioseco. Latin America: Its 
Literature. Oxford, promised 1942. 


JEAN GARDINER SmiTH. Latin America: Books 
for Young Readers. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, April, 1941. 

The titles are arranged according to coun- 
tries. Most of the authors are English and 
American. At the end there is a section on il- 
lustrated books, which were written in Spanish 
for young children. 


EpNA W. UNDERWOOD. Songs from the Plains. 
Boston: Sherman French, 1917. 
Includes a translation of Nocturne, by J. A. 

Silva. 

West Indian Review. 71 Harbor Street, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. Annual subscription 155. 


Frequently prints English translations of 
contemporary stories. 


THE AMERICAN WAY: AN EXTENSIVE READING UNIT 


CAROL HOFF" 


Three years ago in the course of a quiz 
game I discovered that some of my Eng- 
lish III pupils thought Lincoln had been 
the president of the Republic of Texas, 
that the slaves were freed during the 
Revolutionary War, and that the forty- 
niners were members of a secret society— 
to mention only a few of their miscon- 
ceptions. I learned too that fewer than 


™ Head of the English department of the York- 
town High School. 


half the group were enrolled or planned 
to enrol in a course in American history. 
Feeling that in their failure to know the 
chronological development of our country 
and in their ignorance of the fascinating 
facts and legends of our history these 
boys and girls were missing something 
priceless, I decided that a portion of the 
time for their study of American litera- 
ture could be used to no better purpose 
than to remedy this lack. Since achieve- 
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ment tests indicate that our student body 
rates as average or higher and college 
records of our graduates show similar 
ratings, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the same jumbled ideas concerning 
the time element in American events and 
the same unfamiliarity with the stories 
about the American great and near-great 
exist unsuspected in many other schools. 
Because of this and the desire of many 
schools now to stress the teaching of 
Americanism, I think an account of the 
unit of work based upon reading about 
America which we evolved may be of 
interest. 

The unit is primarily an extensive- 
reading unit with the pupils reading fora 
wealth of information about the Ameri- 
can way of life and interesting American 
people. But, since with this added knowl- 
edge I hoped for added appreciation too, 
[ included work which would require 
thought and discussion and a small 
amount of memory work—famous words 
of famous Americans or about America. 
After using the unit near the beginning of 
the term, near the end, and near the 
middle, I have found that it is best as a 
culminating unit for the year, combining 
as it does an opportunity for using the 
phases of reading, writing, and speaking 
studied during the year and a need for 
the most mature thought of which the 
pupil is capable. Besides the reading the 
work involves the following skills: 

I. Collecting material for a report 

A. Taking notes 
B. Organizing notes 
C. Writing an outline 
II. Writing the report 
A. Developing a paragraph from a topic 
sentence 
B. Using transitional paragraphs 
C. Spelling and punctuating correctly 
D. Quoting correctly and using footnotes 


to indicate quotations 
IX. Making a bibliography 
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Oral work 
A. Participating in informal class dis- 
cussions 
8. Participating in panel discussions 
C. Making a talk 
D. Reciting a memorized selection 
E. Dramatizing a selection 


The work is planned so that the low- 
average pupil can complete it by working 
only during class periods; students who 
work fast or who are interested enough to 
work outside of class do extra-credit work. 
The required work for each pupil is as 
follows: 

I. To read one book from each of the six 
periods into which we divide American his- 
tory 

II. To read biography, drama, and poetry as 
well as fiction 
III. To write a report on some phase of Ameri- 
can life, showing its change through the 
years 
IV. To memorize approximately thirty lines of 
prose or poetry 

\V. To participate in a panel discussion or in a 
dramatization or to make a talk or recite a 
memorized selection 


To start the unit I ransack the school 
library, the town library, and my persona! 
bookshelves for all available historical 
novels, biographies, plays, and poems 
with an American setting. The collection 
is not so complete as I wish it were, for 
ours is a small school in a small town. It 
is, however, large enough to offer a fair 
degree of choice in type of book and range 
of difficulty, and the store has been in- 
creased each year with the co-operation 
of the library department. These books 
are then arranged on the shelves in the 
English room according to six periods in 
American life designated for imaginative 
appeal as follows: Pilgrim and Planta- 
tion (1620-1750), The Times That Tried 
Men’s Souls (1750-1800), Go West, 
Young Man (1800-1850), A House Di- 
vided (1850-70), The Wild West (1870 
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go), and Horse and Buggy Days (1890- 
IQI0). 

Class discussion establishes the fact 
that these designations are arbitrary 
that forerunners of a movement are at 
work before its actual start and that it 
continues even after its succeeding move- 
ment is under way. The pupils are told, 
too, that while the books are divided into 
these groups, one book may fit equally 
well into two periods. Song of Years, for 
example, may be read as a novel of the 
Civil War or as a novel of western pi- 
oneering; The Great Meadow, though 
chronologically belonging to the Revolu- 
tionary War period, is a splendid picture 
of the westward movement. 

Theoretically, each pupil should start 
reading a book of Colonial life and pro- 
ceed down the list, for an improved sense 
of the continuity in American life is one 
of the objectives of the unit. Actually, in 
my classes this is impossible, for although 
our total collection of books is fairly im- 
pressive we have only about a third as 
many books dealing with the Colonial 
period as we have readers. However, ow- 
ing to the widely varied reading rates in 
the class, this shortage of books has 
proved to be less a handicap than I had 
feared. I encourage the fast readers to 
start the unit with reading and the slow 
readers to start with the memory work, 
and, since some readers are ready to 
check in their first books by the end of 
the second day, after the first week there 
is very little difficulty in each reader’s 
finding a book of the period next in order. 
After the pupil has read the required se- 
lections, he is free to read books dealing 
with any period or character in which he 
is especially interested. Many read from 
nine to sixteen books; some memorize 
triple the amount assigned; others write 
and direct dramatizations or write origi- 
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nal stories and poems or make booklets 
instead of doing a great deal of extra 
reading. 

“How can we tell which characters in 
our books are real and which are ficti- 
tious?” Students asked this question so 
often the first year that we found it ad- 
visable to post a list of the names of men 
and women of each period who might be 
used as characters and to encourage the 
readers to check on the actual identity of 
a character by referring to this list or toa 
reference book. I am working on a list of 
all available books, with the names of the 
real people appearing in each, which I 
think will be still more useful, not only in 
distinguishing real from fictitious char- 
acters, but also in aiding in the choice of 
books. 

Students are impressed with the ad- 
visability of choosing the subject for the 
assigned report early. Among the sug- 
gested topics which have proved pop- 
ular are American Costumes, American 
Arms and Ammunition, American Food, 
American Sports and Amusements, 
American Schools, American Homes, In- 
dian Customs, Americans and the Sea, 
and American Humor. There is never 
so much material in any one book as 
to interfere with the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the story while he stops to take 
notes. The topics chosen are written on 
an allotted board space, and when stu- 
dents run across a book containing par- 
ticularly helpful information on a topic, 
they write the name of the book in the 
proper column on the board. They enjoy 
this way of helping each other in their 
choice of books and no doubt read more 
thoughtfully than if they were concen- 
trating on only one subject. Another bit 
of co-operation they enjoy is in recom- 
mending books they like; at the begin- 
ning of the period the bookshelves are al- 
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ways the scene of an animated if low- 
toned discussion of the merits of the 
books being checked in and out. 

Unless requested to help a reader se- 
lect his book I leave the choice of books 
almost entirely to the individual. To 
those who do not like to read or who are 
slow in becoming interested in the project 
I do suggest the easy, quick-moving 
stories. Such books as The Painted Ar- 
row, Caddie Woodlawn, Tennessee Out- 
post, Pony Express, and Two Little Con- 
federates are popular with the slowest 
group. The middle group enjoys books 
like Drums, In the Days of Poor Richard, 
Let the Hurricane Roar, The Magnificent 
Ambersons. The most mature readers 
like The Courtship of Miles Standish, Ar- 
undel, Captain Caution, The Prairie 
Years, O Pioneers, Ah, Wilderness, and, 
of course, Gone with the Wind. 

For memory work the class is given a 
list to choose from, with the substitution 
of similar selections of their own choice 
permitted. Short passages from famous 
Revolutionary War oratory, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Lincoln’s 
speeches have proved popular among 
the prose selections. ‘‘Concord Hymn,”’ 
“Thou Too Sail On,” “Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,” ‘‘What America Means to 
Me,” “Prayer of the Homesteader,” and 
“America the Beautiful’ are some of the 
poems most frequently chosen. 

The selection of subjects for panel dis- 
cussions is generally left to the group 
choosing that form of oral work. Nearly 
always some thoughtful student in the 
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group has come across some problem that 
has challenged his attention, and the 
others in the group agree to work on this 
topic. However, I suggest topics if con- 
sulted. Some of the most successful dis- 
cussions have dealt with our treatment of 
the Indian, freedoms acquired since the 
Revolution, contributions of immigrants 
to American life, and the frontier in Amer- 
ican life. The frequent use of incidents 
from the reading as illustrations for the 
abstract statements serves both to make 
the discussions interesting and to impress 
the underlying purpose of many of the 
stories. 

The class has always enjoyed the proj- 
ect; this I know from the enthusiastic 
nature of their comments, the good qual- 
ity of their work, and the interest with 
which they read one another’s reports and 
continue to read books from this list after 
the unit has ended. That the class has ac- 
quired new facts about America I know 
because an objective test given at the be- 
ginning of the unit and repeated at the 
end shows much improved scores. That 
the class has a deeper love of country | 
feel, partly from their class discussions 
and the tone of their themes, but even 
more from my belief that it is impossible 
to know the story of America—not just 
the dates and wars and political history, 
but the accounts of how Americans lived, 
what they thought, and how they worked 
and played and fought and suffered, both 
as average citizens and as eminent lead- 
ers—without a deepened sense of grati- 
tude and pride. 
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A DEVICE FOR BUILDING A WORKING VOCABULARY 


SISTER MARY STEPHANIE' 


Do your students sigh and look bored 
when you mention “vocabulary build- 
ing”? Do they blindly thumb the dic- 
tionary for new words on the night before 
the assignment is due? Do they literally 
scare up technical, archaic, or unusual 
words? Do they forget these words as 
soon as they have reported them to you? 

These and similar questions almost in- 
variably require an affirmative answer 
from teachers of high-school English. 
Often do they wonder why students so 
obviously abhor the very thought of ac- 
quiring new words which really should be 
helpful as a means of varying and making 
more forceful and interesting their every- 
day conversation and writing as well as 
rendering less difficult a fuller compre- 
hension of the writing and speaking of 
others. The purpose of this paper is to 
present to teachers interested a possible 
solution for such a difficulty. The plan 
used by one teacher follows. 

As an initial step the teacher learned 
by careful and diligent questioning just 
what the student’s idea of an acceptable 
new word was. “Length” was considered 
by the majority to be the criterion of the 
worth of a word. With this definition in 
mind, the students searched the diction- 
ary for long, hard, peculiar, or unfamiliar 
words. The source of these words, as is 
evident, was the scholarly, but to the av- 
erage high-school student, uninteresting 
dictionary. This seemed to indicate that 
ordinarily the students had no purpose in 
their work other than to execute the as- 
signment by collecting the required num- 
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ber of words in as short a time as pos- 
sible. Thus a true incentive, the first 
requisite for interest, was lacking. 

After the words had been listed, a terse 
definition added, and a brief and often 
meaningless sentence containing the 
word written, the assignment was con- 
sidered to be complete, and it was only 
on rare occasions that any student was 
brave enough to search out any one of 
the words afterwards for use in conversa- 
tion or writing. Probably the greatest 
drawback to the general use of the words 
was the fear of the ridicule which was 
forthcoming from other students who 
could not understand the utility of a 
large vocabulary. Then, too, because the 
students had, as a rule, found their words 
listed as isolated units on the page of a 
dictionary, they had no real conception 
of the proper use of them. Here, again, 
there seemed to be a sad lack of a proper 
incentive to urge the students to make 
the words their own. 

Making such observations basic, the 
teacher gave the plan a trial with the 
senior class. This was the general pro- 
cedure. 

The first move was to explain to the 
students the great advantage of enlarg- 
ing their vocabularies, but at the same 
time it was necessary to make clear how 
easily they might waste their time in ac- 
cumulating words which were to them 
meaningless—far beyond their intellec- 
tual compass. The fact that some words 
are out of date; others, too technical for 
common use; while still others are better 
adapted to writing than to speaking was 
called to the students’ attention. They 
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were told also that a knowledge of many 
short pithy words is often more impor- 
tant and useful than a knowledge of 
many long cumbersome ones and that the 
constant use of lengthy, fine-sounding 
words is not necessarily a sign of erudi- 
tion; in fact, it often indicates ignorance. 
The students then discussed the meaning 
of speaking, reading, and writing vocabu- 
laries. Because the speaking vocabulary 
is that which is used most frequently, 
they decided to enlarge it first. They 
were much interested to find out how 
they could do this and listened very 
attentively while the plan was out- 
lined. 

Each student was to obtain a notebook 
of some kind in which to place her words. 
(Such a book can readily be made from 
arithmetic paper stapled into a colorful 
cardboard cover.) Each week she was to 
put five quoted sentences, each contain- 
ing one word, new to her, into the book. 
The sentences were to be quoted exactly 
as she had heard them during the week. 
Her second entry was to be a statement 
of the source of the word; the name ot 
the one who used it was not necessary, 
but some such identification as “a 
friend,” ‘‘my mother,” ‘my English 
teacher,” etc., was required. ‘The teach- 
er’s idea here was to learn something of 
the cultural environment to which the 
child was accustomed and thus more 
readily to judge the propriety of the 
words chosen. The third requirement 
was to re-write the word, placing be- 
side it the dictionary definitions. All 
definitions were to be copied, but 
the one which applied in the specific 
sentence was to be underlined. It was 
most important that the students be ex- 
act about defining the same part of 
speech as that used in the quoted sen- 
tence, although the tenses of verbs and 
the number of nouns could be changed. 


Finally, the student was to write an origi- 
nal sentence using the word correctly. 
This was, of course, the most important 
part of the entire procedure, because it 
constituted the practical application of 
the work already done. Even after the 
fourth step was completed, the word 
could not be considered the student’s 
own. In order to make it her own, she 
was asked to try to use it at least twice 
before the next week. No record of this 
use was kept, because such a requirement 
would undoubtedly have resulted in 
fraud and deceit. On the whole, the stu- 
dents showed a desire to practice using 
the words and voluntarily announced 
their use regularly. 

After the scheme had been in use for 
some time and the students seemed to 
be profiting by it, the other types of vo- 
cabulary began to cry for attention. It 
was time to improve reading and writing 
vocabularies. Much enthusiasm was 
manifested when the proposal was made. 
The simplest plan was to follow the above 
procedure, substituting for words heard 
in conversation others which the students 
had met in their reading, either in school 
or outside. For the sources of the words, 
the name of the book or paper in which 
the words were read was mentioned. 
Thus reading comprehension was inci 
dentally improved, and it was noticeable 
that many of the students actually did 
acquire the habit of consulting the dic- 
tionary frequently during their recrea- 
tional reading. To add to their writing 
vocabularies, it was suggested that from 
time to time they might find the words 
in their vocabulary books convenient 
aids in theme work. The underlining of 
words to show the students how often 
they actually did use them was a source 
of satisfaction to both teacher and stu- 
dent. The teacher always tried to com 
mend the use of the word but purposely 
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never offered condemnation when the 
use was not evident. 

Of course some method of checking 
the work was necessary. For this pur- 
pose, the students were requested to pass 
their books to the teacher each Monday 
before the regular class period. A red- 
pencil check mark indicated that the 
word and its use were satisfactory. 
Sometimes, however, if a fairly common 
word appeared in a particularly well- 
constructed sentence, the sentence was 
read to the class and commented upon. 
When a question mark was placed beside 
a word or sentence instead of the usual 
check mark, it meant that the word had 
been used incorrectly, and it was to be 
corrected before the book was passed 
again to the teacher. In order to clarify 
the meaning and use of a word in the 
mind of the student who had misused it, 
the other members of the class were 
given opportunity to use it in oral sen- 
tences. Oftentimes the use of a word 
seemed to correspond to the definition as 
it was given, but in reality it made no 
sense in the sentence in which it had been 
used by the student. Some examples of 
this were: 


1. dappled—spotted, to decorate with little 
spots 
Original sentence—The new family lives in a 
dappled house. 

2. thwarted—placed opposite, transverse, situ- 
ated across something else 
Original sentence—America is thwarted to 
Germany. 


When the incorrect sentence was read 
to the class, the students tried to apply 
precise definitions in sentences. This 
gave opportunity to the teacher to re- 
mind the students of the inconsistencies 
and the idiomatic expressions so numer- 
ous in our language. 

After the plan had been used with the 
senior class for a full year, it was intro- 
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duced into the sophomore and junior 
classes. ‘They were to acquire three and 
four words weekly, respectively. They 
seemed to enjoy the work as much as the 
seniors had, and there was much friendly 
rivalry among them. 

‘Lhe plan has worked most satisfacto- 
rily in all the classes, and there is nodoubt 
as to its ultimate value. The students 
have not only actually enlarged and en- 
riched their working vocabularies, but, 
what is more important, they no longer 
look upon vocabulary building as mere 
drudgery. They are ever consciously 
alert to the use of words new to them. 
The correction of members of their own 
group who misuse words is ample evi- 
dence of an active interest in the project. 
Again and again students have declared 
how helpful this scheme has been to them 
not only in their everyday conversation 
but also in their daily reading contacts. 
Teachers who have followed the plan 
have been witness to a variety and en- 
richment of words used in composition 
work which were readily traceable to the 
weekly ‘“‘vocabulary book.” Almost 
never have they found it necessary to 
remind any student to pass in her book 
at the proper time—a fact in itself indica- 
tive of genuine interest. 

To conclude, a sample unit from one 
of these books is copied below. It has 
been picked at random and has not been 
arranged as a specific illustration for this 


paper. 
November 25, 1941 


1. Elizabeth, cognate to Henry VIII, could 


easily be recognized as his daughter by the 
red hair and ruddy complexion. (Read in 
Elizabeth and Essex by Strachey) 

Cognate—Allied by blood, proceeding from 


the same stock or root, of the same or similar 
nature. 

Original sentence—Our language is cognate 
to that of Great Britain. 


; 
= 
: 
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2. The prisoners were arraigned on the gang- 
way. (Read in America, November 9, 1941) 
Arraigned—called to answer an indictment, 
indicted, denounced, accused 
Original sentence—The court arraigned John 
Jones on a charge of murder. 


3. 1 expect you to have the passage verbatim 
tomorrow. (Said by history teacher) 
Verbatim—word for word, in the same words 
Original sentence—I did not know the 
Declaration of Independence verbatim as I 
was supposed to. 


A TASK FOR THE CRITIC 


ROBERT WITHINGTON' 


As the study of comparative literature 
broadens to include the relations be- 
tween English and American letters, the 
study of what may be called “‘compara- 
tive connotations,” or even ‘comparative 
language,” will doubtless develop, and 
the critics will have the task of interpret- 
ing delicate shades not only of meaning 
but of connotation. We are aware of dif- 
ferences in pronunciation—as of intona- 
tion—on both sides of the Atlantic; 
there are also differences in denotation 
(in America, “‘a nice old guy”’ carries no 
suggestion of ‘‘scarecrow”’); but the most 
ephemeral and difficult to handle is per- 
haps the most helpful guide to literary 
flavor. It is not always possible to deter- 
mine the connotation of words in the lit- 
erature of the past; and connotation 
varies between different sections of the 
same country at the same period of time. 
An important element to be taken into 
consideration (as dictionaries sometimes 
do) is the “level of usage,” and we find 
notations to the effect that a given 
word is colloquial, or belongs to a certain 
dialect, or is a “cant word’’—observa- 
tions which are changed from time to 
time as a word becomes obsolete or ac- 
quires a literary standing. 


' Professor of English at Smith and author of 
numerous learned articles and books, including Eng- 
lish Pageantry (2 vols.) and Excursions in English 


Drama. 


I 


Comments of English observers on the 
language of Americans are sometimes 
valuable in throwing light on both the 
denotations and the connotations of 
words, occasionally making us aware of 
other interpretations of familiar locu- 
tions to which we had become dulled. 
We may remember being corrected in 
youth for using ‘‘fix”’ in the sense of “‘re- 
pair,” as we were told that the word 
“properly” means ‘‘to fasten.’’ Possibly 
the purists have been silenced now (this 
is no favorable season for the purist); but 
the habit of using the word not so much 
as a portmanteau but as a trunk and 
packing all sorts of meaning into it, is 
recorded by Charles Dickens in his A mer- 
ican Notes (1842). In chapter x, “Some 
Further Account of the Canal Boat,’’ we 
read: 

There are few words which perform such 
various duties as this word “‘fix.”” It is the Caleb 
Quotem of the American vocabulary. You call 
upon a gentleman in a country town, and his 
help informs you that he is “fixing himself” 
just now, but will be down directly: by which 
you are to understand that he is dressing. You 
inquire, on board a steamboat, of a fellow 
passenger, whether breakfast will be ready soon, 
and he tells you he should think so, for when he 
was last below, they were “fixing the tables”’; 
in other words, laying the cloth. You beg a 
porter to collect your luggage, and he entreats 
you not to be uneasy, for he'll “‘fix it presently”’: 
and if you complain of indisposition, you are 
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A TASK FOR THE CRITIC 


advised to have recourse to Doctor so and so, 
who will ‘‘fix you”’ in no time. 

One night, I ordered a bottle of mulled wine 
at an hotel where I was staying, and waited a 
long time for it; at length it was put upon the 
table with an apology from the landlord that he 
feared it wasn’t “‘fixed properly.”” And I recol- 
lect once, at a stage-coach dinner, overhearing 
a very stern gentleman demand of a waiter who 
presented him with a plate of underdone roast- 
beef, “whether he called that fixing God 
A’mighty’s vittles?”’ 


This ‘“‘digression” was occasioned by an 
opposite neighbor on the canal boat who 
handed Dickens, at supper, a dish of po- 
tatoes broken up in milk and butter, with 
the remark: ‘Will you try some of these 
fixings?’’? Later an irate traveler from 
the ‘“‘brown forests’ of the Mississippi, 
who took pride in being no Johnny Cake 
or Down-Easter, observed that “this 
company wants a little fixing, it does.” 
Perhaps the modern colloquial connota- 
tion which “bribery”’ has acquired comes 
from the suggestion of ‘‘prepare”’ which is 
implicit in some of Dickens’ examples; 
and there may be a connection between 
the gentleman who was dressing himself 
and the dressing stuffed into chicken 
which might be numbered among the 
“fixings.” We may add that the latest 
Webster’s admits many meanings of 
“fix,” including both literary and col- 
loquial uses 

The reference of Dickens’ companion 
to Down-Easters brings us naturally to 
the word “Yankee.” The derivation 
given in Webster’s may be accepted, but 
the connotation is at most suggested. 
Originally applied to New Englanders, 
the word spread to Northerners in gen- 
eral during the Civil War, often prefixed 
by “dam[n]”’ in the South; and perhaps it 
was then that a derogatory suggestion 
crept in, though ‘‘Yankee Doodle” was 
never dignified and the English may 
have looked down on the Colonists long 
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before the Revolution. Stevenson, in 
“The Foreigner at Home,” printed in 
Memories and Portraits (1887), remarks: 

For Mr. Grant White the States are the New 
England States and nothing more..... The 
name Yankee, of which he is so tenacious, is 
used over the most of the great Union as a term 
of reproach. The Yankee States, of which he is 
so staunch a subject, are but a drop in the 
bucket. And we find in his book a vast virgin 
ignorance of the life and prospects of America 
....the whole scope and atmosphere not 
American, but merely Yankee. 


Today the word is often applied to any 
and all Americans—not, as Webster’s 
says, only among foreigners. ‘‘Yankee- 
land” is not New England alone but the 
whole United States, and the element of 
reproach seems to have evaporated, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the South, where, I am 
told, the word is now sometimes avoided 
as a discourtesy. But Americans meeting 
abroad are glad to claim a common 
Yankee origin, no matter from what part 
of the country they come; and one ques- 
tions whether in such phrases as ‘‘Yankee 
ingenuity,” or “Yankee humor,”’ the ad- 
jective is disdainful. “Yankee sharp- 
ness,”’ as noted by Sam Slick (who was, as 
his name indicates, no dullard) may con- 
tain a modicum of the reprehensible; but 
that might apply more readily to the 
noun than to the adjective, unless sharp- 
ness were regarded as a virtue. If there is 
a suspicion in the word yangui, as used in 
South America, it may be due to the fear 
of sharp practices.? 

A lyric of World War I, ‘The 
Yanks Are Coming,” surely suggests 
nothing to be ashamed of, even by 
Southerners, who, like the Northerners, 


2 See Time, February 17, 1941, p. 29: The meet- 
ing on the Plata “‘also showed (and was perhaps in- 
tended to show) that when it came to conferences, 
South Americans could call their own without yangui 
assistance.’ The word has been frequently used in 
Time, apparently as the equivalent of “Yankee.” 


$ 
| 4 
i 


bore their share of the fighting; and if the 
“Yankee Division” carried a geographi- 
cal significance, it was a proud name for 
more than New Englanders. The cup- 
defender “‘Yankee”’ stood for the whole 
country; the New York “‘Yankees”’ car- 
ries no sectional nickname into baseball ; if 
a “Yankee room” in a New England hotel 
suggests the locality, the “Yankee Clip- 
per” (paralleled by the ‘Dixie Clipper’) 
has no hint of a sting. The story of an 
American physician who traveled the 
South Seas for twenty years, studying 
and fighting the diseases that ravaged the 
natives, has been given the title A Yankee 
Doctor in Paradise. Whatever connota- 
tion of New England the word may keep 
in certain uses, there is a growing sugges- 
tion of wider applicability to the North 
in general, and to the whole country at 
times.’ And surely, even in England, the 
word is losing whatever reproach may 
once have been attached to it. The title 
of a recent motion picture, “A Yank in 
the R.A.F.,”’ should suggest an American 
with the British flying force—not a man 
having a pull with the aviators. 


3In Newsweek, July 28, 1941, pp. 21-22, under 
the heading ‘“‘Yankee Coup,” appeared the following 
paragraphs: 

“Although fog and rain blotted out the English 
landscape on Sunday, an American got out his golf 
clubs and pottered around near an RAF airdrome. 
Another took snapshots of the headquarters of the 
brigade guarding the field; a third Yankee.... 
wandered in and looked around, and a fourth threw 
a stick for his dog into some bushes, then followed 
the dog in to get the direction of the machine gun 
located there. Then, at a signal, twenty Americans, 
most of them businessmen .. . . allarmed with guns, 
tear-gas bombs, and grenades, rose from hiding and 
overpowered a guard at a gap in the barbed wire. 
.... The attackers belonged to the unit organized 

.among American residents of Britain, and 
were the only Home Guard outfit taking part in a 
British Army war game. .... The defending British 
protested that the attack had come ‘too soon,’ and 
the umpires did make the Americans return the 
maps and papers so the game could go on. The unit 
marched away whistling ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ ”’ 
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II 


There is, perhaps, a reason why the 
Southerners prefer the locution “War be- 
tween the States” to ‘“‘Civil War,” but it 
is not clear to all Americans‘ and may be 
less clear to Englishmen, who do not hesi- 
tate to refer to the struggle between King 
and Parliament in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the latter term. Possibly the 
Southerners seek to use the former phrase 
as a substitute for the less honorable ‘‘Re- 
bellion.”’ A rebellion has been defined as 
an unsuccessful revolution, as a revolu- 
tion is a successful rebellion; and we are 
not averse to remembering the American 
Revolution, the Sons and Daughters of 
which still glorify the deeds of their an- 
cestors. But the sting of failure haunts 
the “Rebellion’—a designation hardly 
ever heard now; we have all but forgotten 
the “Johnny Rebs” of the sixties. A 
“civil war’? means nothing else than a 
conflict between fellow-countrymen, and 
there is no stigma to be attached to the 
term—and no indication of the winner. 
There have been civil wars in many 
countries; if it were a “war” at all, the 
French Revolution might be called a 
civil strife. In one sense, our own Revo- 
lution started as a civil war, until the 
widened breach with the mother-country 
and our Declaration of Independence 
made us a separate nation. It is, of 
course, true that “civil war’’ may imply 
a strife within an indissoluble union, 
whereas “‘war between the states’’ sug- 
gests the question of states’ rights, which 


4 “Civil War: War between the States. The ques 
tion as to whether the war of the sixties should be 
called the Civil War or the War between the States is 
one which involves the basic philosophy of the con- 
St. 6.<: From the Southerners’ point of view, there- 
fore, the war was fought between two groups of states 
which had formerly been, but were no longer, con- 
federated under a common constitution... .” 
(American Notes and Queries, II, No. 5 [August, 
1942], p. 76). 
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A TASK FOR 


was near the root of it; and this may be 
the cause of the Southern preference for 
the latter name. 

Familiar to Americans as it is, the 
name “‘Scrooge’’ does not suggest “‘screw”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘usurer’’ to many readers 
on this side of the Atlantic. To be sure, 
Webster’s includes the meaning “to prac- 
tice extortion or exactions” under the 
verb, and “‘a sharp bargainer; skinflint,”’ 
under the noun; but one wonders how 
readily these meanings, or a suggestion of 
them, would leap to the American mind 
without the dictionary’s aid. We have 
a colloquial “‘scrouge,” which, with either 
a pronunciation ‘‘skrouj’”’ or ‘‘skrdoj,”’ 
might come to our ears more readily; but 
the meaning is not so apt as “miser.’’s 
The noun, in the sense of “‘weekly pay”’ 
(as if it had to be screwed out of an un- 
willing employer), is not common in 
America, and we have other colloquial 
meanings quite unknown in England. 

The American traveler must watch his 
use of such words as “‘sick’’ or “bug” 
when he is in England and must not be 
startled if he hears an Englishman re- 
quest to be “knocked up” in the morn- 
ing. No personal violence is asked for; 
the speaker merely wishes to be roused 
from bed. This meaning is in Webster, as 
is the colloquial English use meaning ‘‘to 
be utterly used up, fatigued”’; the phrase 


5 “Crowd, press, squeeze,” are the meanings 
given in Webster. The word is used in Captains 
Courageous, and one wonders if Kipling became 
familiar with it in Gloucester. In chap. v, Disko was 
“closely watched—‘scrowged upon,’ Dan called it— 
by his neighbours,” and in chap. viii, a tackle with 
five or six hooks is called a “‘scrowger.”” In chap. x 
the emotions of the Memorial Day exercises were too 
much for Harvey. “Great lumps were rising in 
Harvey’s throat, and his stomach reminded him of 
the day when he fell from the liner..... ‘Don’t 
scrowge, Harve,’ grunted Dan. Harvey heard that 
much, but the rest was all darkness spotted with 
fiery wheels.” Here, perhaps, ‘‘scrowge’’ means 
‘“‘push’”’—the fainting boy may have slid over toward 
Dan. 


THE CRITIC 


also suggests what we may mean by 
“‘seedy,’’ not to say actually “‘ill.”’ “‘Sick,”’ 
in England, has the value of our “sea- 
sick” or “airsick” and is, perhaps, a 
euphemism; “‘bug”’ is not any insect, but 
one particular kind. The word is also 
found in literature, however, meaning 
“bugbear.’’ For some probably purely 
conventional reason, the English avoid 
the mention of “‘stomach”’ in polite con- 
versation—though they do not mind 
quoting Shakespeare’s ‘He which hath 
no stomach to this fight, Let him depart.”’ 
Nor do they object to “bloody,” when it 
is used literally, as in ‘‘a bloody battle,” 
or “a bloody knife.” Their objection to 
the word as an expletive is shown by 
many euphemistic substitutes, some of 
which, like “‘ruddy,’’ echo the offensive 
word. 

Despite Chaucer and Thackeray, the 
words “gentleman” and “lady” have a 
suggestion in England which democracy 
has killed in America; and “person” has 
a derogatory connotation across the 
water which it has lost here. On the 
other hand, even Easterners are startled 
when they run into a complimentary 
value for ‘“common”’; in some parts of the 
West, “‘she is so common”’ means ‘“‘demo- 
cratic,” “simple,” “a good mixer.”’ 
“Homely,” in England, means “home- 
like,” but an American might not like to 
be told he had a “‘homely wife,” even if 
she enjoyed housekeeping. The second 
line of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
“Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wits,” cannot suggest “ugly” (either a 
physical or a moral lack of beauty). If Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch finds no gentlemen 
in Verona, it is because he puts a moral 
significance into Elizabethan usage—but 
he may be making a gentle pun, superim- 
posing a more modern connotation upon 
the Shakespearean title. 

“Slick,” as noun, adjective, and ad- 
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verb, has varying values in England and 
America, and in different parts of Amer- 
ica. It may mean “smooth” (which, 
again, has different values) literally or 
figuratively; it may mean “‘slippery”’ or 
“dishonest” or, in a complimentary 
sense, “‘clever.’”’ Colloquially, it may be a 
word of high commendation; or it may 
bear a moral echo (as well as a phonetic 
one) of ‘“‘sleek’”’ and ‘“‘sneak,’’ with per- 
haps a dash of “snake.” In the name 
Sam Slick, the Yankee clockmaker and 
peddler, it suggests flattery as well as, 
perhaps, sharp practice or surely keen 
observation; it has, however, hardly at- 
tained “literary” rank and is not so 
commonly heard in England as in this 
country.° 

Considered American are such locutions 
as ‘‘wait on” or “upon”’ instead of ‘‘wait 
for” (though the phrase to ‘wait 
on table’ [serve] is not colloquial) and to 
“want in” or ‘“‘want out” where the verb 
“to go” is omitted. If we find Stevenson 
occasionally dropping into these idioms, 
we may assume that he picked them up 
unconsciously from some American 
friend.’ 


Ill 


It is quite possible that such linguistic 
barriers as may have been growing up— 
particularly in the realm of the colloquial 
—will be knocked down, at least for the 
time being, by the association of English 


6In Indiana, the word is applied to water, 
rendered “‘slippery”’ by the fall of leaves, and people 
are warned away from slimy water as being “‘slick.” 
This usage may be common throughout the Mid- 
west; it is certainly rare in the East. 


7Cf. The Wrong Box, chap. xi: ‘‘[Gideon] again 
waited on the muse, in various keys and on divers 
sheets of paper..... ” Disko Troop, being an 
American, might be expected to ‘“‘wait on the 
weather” (Captains Courageous, chap. iii). 

But in Book IV of Cowper’s Task (‘“The Win- 
ter Evening’”’) we find a famous passage: “*.... the 
cups that cheer but not inebriate, wait on each 

. where the sense is clearly ‘“‘wait for.’ 
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and American troops during the coming 
months. The few examples of compara- 
tive connotation which are here listed 
suggest the different values which a word 
may have in countries which speak the 
same language, or in different sections of 
one nation. When these different values 
become common, they help develop an 
independent language. Linguistic his- 
torians and critics should study and ex- 
plain these values and so interpret the 
stylist flavor which is an integral part 
of literary appreciation. This aspect of 
comparative literature is, of course, con- 
fined to languages the same or closely re- 
lated: Scotch-English, Irish-English; the 
French of Paris and of the colonies; 
Canadian English (or French); the slowly 
developing American language; possibly 
the eventual Australian and New Zealand 
languages; the German of Germany and 
that of parts of Switzerland, or even the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Hindle Wakes was 
perhaps not well understood in New 
York, though many Americans have 
little difficulty with the Lancashire 
dialect (as found in the poems and stories 
given by Pat O’Malley on an American 
radio program); Babbitt may need a glos- 
sary in the English edition, as does Weir 
of Hermiston; and the idioms in the dia- 
logue of So This Is London and Potash 
and Perlmutter were explained with the 
help of a small dictionary printed in the 
playbills for the benefit of the audiences 
at the British capital. The full effect of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s line “Not 
bloody likely,” in Pygmalion, was lost on 
American audiences and could not well be 
explained in a program note. 

Despite the difficulties—if not the im- 
possibility—of recapturing the connota- 
tive values of Elizabethan or eighteenth- 
century words in our study of earlier 
literature, we recognize the desirability of 
approximating them; the need of con- 
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SKY MOMENT 609 


temporary attention to these details has 
more than an aesthetic interest for this 
age—it has the practical aim of prevent- 
ing international misunderstandings. In 
diplomatic documents, for instance, an 
accurate translation may give a quite 
wrong impression because connotation 
has carelessly or ignorantly been lost 
sight of; and bad feeling may be un- 
necessarily aroused between two nations 
which think they speak the same lan- 
guage, because each is unaware of the 
different values of a given word in the 
other country. As the experiments car- 
ried on in the laboratory of the “pure 
scientist’? may bear an unexpected fruit, 
so the investigations of the linguistic 


scholar may have undreamed-of practical 
results, not only aesthetically but psy- 
chologically and politically. The will to 
understand is much, now that the whole 
world is divided into two camps; and the 
ability to guide this will is of supreme 
importance. 

It is the teacher who uses the investi- 
gations of the linguist; and we must 
stress more than ever the value of each 
word. Interesting as pronunciation is, 
and important as the various meanings 
which a word may have undoubtedly are, 
the flavor of a word—its connotation— 
must not be lost sight of; in these days, 
this is perhaps the most significant ele- 
ment of the three. 


SKY MOMENT 


CHARLES BALLARD 


Who can tell what the sky may do? 


After a week of fury, 


Breaking in the west a weather-gleam, 
To loose the sun across an endless waste, 
Hushing the yelling gods to silence, 
Stunned by the sudden gold. 


Can this be the ship we felt so near destruction? 
And this wide, tossing beauty 

The hell whose demons shrieked to receive us, 
Cruel gods—and cold, 
Mad for our warm blood? 

Who can tell what the sky may do? 
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ROUND TABLE 


HOW TO READ IMPORTANT DOCU- 
MENTS IN NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES 


We need to teach boys and girls how to 
read historical documents and speeches that 
are appearing in newspapers and magazines 
now so that we can all contribute most in- 
telligently to “the general welfare” and 
make sure ‘‘the blessings of liberty.”’ We 
study important speeches to understand 
their implications, to be ready to use them. 
The speech of Vice-President Wallace, 
“The Price of Free World Victory,” de- 
livered before the Free World Association, 
May 8, 1942, is an example of a document 
that we should read analytically because it 
shows our position and significance in his- 
tory as an outgrowth of the past and in rela- 
tion to the future. That is the concern of 
English and history classes. It is published 
in folder form by the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D.C., and with some 
related materials in book form by L. B. 
Fisher, New York City. Many newspapers 
and magazines have reprinted it and dis- 
tributed it free. 
I. Outline the speech to see the main 
points and the relation of all the points. 
THE PRICE OF FREE WORLD VICTORY 

A. This war is a “fight between a slave 
world and a free world.”’ We are fighting 
with ‘‘the millions in all the nations who 
have freedom in their souls.” 

B. We, the common people, are on the 
march. 
1. The people’s revolution aims at peace. 
2. Because force and violence are un- 

leashed against us, we fight. 
3. We fight for four freedoms and ac- 
cept four duties. 
The four freedoms are: 
a) Freedom of religion 


b) Freedom of expression 
c) Freedom from want 
d) Freedom from fear 


The four duties are: 

a) To produce to the limit 

b) To transport as rapidly as possible 
to the line of battle 

c) To fight with all that is in us 

d) To build a peace—just, charitable, 
enduring 


C. All the people in the world will get 
enough to eat. 

1. Modern science, which is a by-product 
and essential part of the people’s revo- 
lution, makes this possible. 

2. Modern science must be released from 
Hitler slavery. 

3. Science will be devoted wholeheart- 
edly to the general welfare. 


D. We will fight to the finish for a complete 

victory. 

1. There is no time to waste. 

2. We must stifle the fifth columnists. 
a) They do not represent the people. 
b) The people are on the side of the 

democracies. 

3. There will be no half-measures but a 

complete victory. 


Il. Test the points in the outline. It is 
not sufficient to ask whether we like what is 
said or believe it; we must find proofs, which 
may be statistics or in other documents. We 
may assemble all that we know and can find 
about history or literature to apply in the 
test. In this way we focus our reading of all 
kinds to use it. 

Vice-President Wallace made the point 
that this is the century of the common man, 
that our struggle today is a span in the ever 
expanding spiral of history. We are carrying 
forward what others up the ages have been 
trying to do. English classes may hunt 
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through the literature of the world for ex- 
pressions of the growth of democracy. How 
many authors have expressed this convic- 
tion? 

It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


English classes may hunt through Ameri- 
can literature for quotations expressing the 
aims of the people to support Vice-President 
Wallace’s statement: ““The march of the 
past 150 years has been a long-drawn-out 
people’s revolution.’”’ They may begin with 
the following, and they will find many more. 


1620. The Mayflower Compact: “We.... 
do enact, constitute, and frame, such just and 
equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions 
and Offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the gen- 
eral Good of the Colony.” 

1776. The Declaration of Independence: ‘‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pur- 
suit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

1787. The Constitution of the United States: 
“We, the people .... to form a more pertect 
union .... promote the general welfare. ... . a 

1861. Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address: 
‘This country, with its institutions, belongs to 
the people who inhabit it.” 


Classes may think what this statement 
from Vice-President Wallace’s speech means 
“Tf we really believe that we are fighting for 
a people’s peace, all the rest becomes easy.” 
Who else has said that the people through- 
out the world are related and that the Unit- 
ed States is part of world co-operation? 

Thomas Paine in Rights of Man says: 

The independence of America considered 
merely as a separation from England, would 
have been a matter of but little importance had 
it not been accompanied by a revolution in the 
principles and practices of government. She 
made a stand, not for herself only, but for the 
world. 
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Sumner Welles said: 


If this war is in fact a war for the liberation of 
peoples, it must assure the sovereign equality of 
peoples throughout the world, as well as in the 
world of the Americas. Our victory must bring 
in its train the liberation of all peoples. Dis- 
crimination between peoples because of their 
race, creed, or color must be abolished. 


Vice-President Wallace said that there is 
no time to waste; we must fight for the 
rights of common men. Who else has said 
this? 

Patrick Henry said: 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak—unable 
to cope with so formidable an adversary. But 
when shall we be stronger? Will it be when we 
are totally disarmed ....? Shall we gather 
strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall we 
acquire the means of effective resistance by ly- 
ing supinely on our backs hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope, until our enemy shall have 
bound us hand and foot? 


George Washington said: 

What madness then can be worse, than to let 
the enemy rise upon our folly and want of exer- 
tion? Shall we not be chargeable for all the 
blood and treasure, which shall be wasted in a 
lingering war, procrastinate by fake expecta- 
tions of peace, or timid measures of prosecuting 
the war? 


Walt Whitman wrote: 

Long, too long, America, 

Traveling roads all even and peaceful you 
learned from joys and prosperity only, 

But not, ah now, to learn from crises of an- 
guish, advancing, grappling with direct fate 
and recoiling not 

And now to conceive and show to the world 
what your en-masse really are... . . 


Vice-President Wallace said that we must 
stifle the fifth column. Is this a new prob- 
lem in our country? Have the issues in times 
of war ever been as clear to all the people as 
they are set down in the history books? Stu- 
dents may read about the Tories and Bene- 
dict Arnolds of 1776-83, the Federalist de- 
featists and traitors of 1812, and the Cop- 
perheads in 1864 to see who the enemies of 
the people were and how they worked. Then 
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they should use their information to identify 
the fifth columnists today in order to stifle 
them. 

III. Read key passages from the speech 
and ask: ‘‘What was the author thinking 
about when he said that?”’ Find supporting 
evidence for the ideas in the speech itself and 
elsewhere. Consider these quotations: 
“Down the years, the people of the United 
States have moved steadily forward in the 
practice of democracy.’”’ How have they 
done this through education, in producing a 
living, in governing themselves? ‘‘Every- 
where, reading and writing are accompanied 
by industrial progress.”” Give examples from 
our country and other countries. 

I say that the century on which we are enter- 
ing—the century which will come out of this 
war—can be and must be the century of the 
common man..... Those who write the peace 
must think of the whole world. There can be no 
privileged peoples. 


IV. Formulate questions which the docu- 
ment helps us to answer. Answer the ques- 
tions with references to the document and 
all other possible sources. For example, here 
are questions which can be answered in dis- 
cussions, talks, or written reports. 

1. A people’s war: Why is it necessary 
for us to understand that this is a people’s 
war? For whose interests is this war being 
fought? 

2. United Allies: A victory for the Allies 
will benefit what per cent of the people in 
the whole world? How can we have a closer 
and firmer alliance with the people of the 
United Nations—especially a closer alliance 
with the people of the three leading nations 
—the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and England? How 
do the American-Anglo-Soviet agreements 
make possible international relations and a 
people’s peace? Where are the common 
people who are against Hitler and the Axis 
but yet not mobilized on our side? What 
can we do to work with them? 

V. Summarize the lesson of the document. 
This may be by formulating a heading that 
might appear in a short history twenty 
years hence or writing the paragraph that 
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might appear in that history, or it might 
better be concrete statements of how we can 
apply the speech in our own actions now. 


N.C.T.E. ComMMiTTEE ON NEWS- 
PAPERS AND MAGAZINES’ 


REBECCA, SPORTS ANNOUNCER 


There is nothing new under the sun. The 
Negroes had jazz music in Africa long before 
Paul Whiteman’s great-grandfather was out 
of the kindergarten, and the South American 
railway beetle was flashing green and red 
signal lights thousands of years before the 
human population had grown dense enough 
or speedy enough to need them. It would 
seem as if the idea of the sports announcer 
would belong as completely and exclusively 
to the twentieth century as anything you 
could think of. But there is a chapter in 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, written more than a hundred 
years ago and dealing with events and in- 
stitutions that went back five or six hundred 
years further still, which sounds so much like 
the play-by-play description of an Army- 
Navy football game with a bit of prizefight 
broadcasting between halves that it is posi- 
tively flabbergasting. 

The situation I have in mind is in chapter 
vi of Book II (pp. 83 ff. in the popular Dana 
Estes edition). Ivanhoe and Rebecca are 
prisoners of the Templar Bois-Gilbert and 
the Baron Front-de-Boeuf, in a castle which 
has been attacked by an army under the 
leadership of a powerful and mysterious 
Black Knight who turns out eventually to 
be King Richard the First in person. Full- 
back Ivanhoe has been severely injured in 
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the last game, so that he cannot take part in 
this one. “If I could but drag myself to 
yonder window and see how this brave 
game [yes, “‘game’”’ is the exact word] is like 
to go!” 

But under the circumstances the best he 
can do is to lie on his pallet of pain and listen 
as Sports-Announcer Rebecca, at the win- 
dow, furnishes him with the name, number, 
and location of each player and calls the 
downs, penalties, and touchdowns. Re- 
becca is not an ideal announcer. She is not 
entirely sympathetic with the game, as we 
shall notice later. Neither is she wholly 
familiar with the 1194 rule book, and her 
command of the technical terminology is so 
imperfect that Ivanhoe is now and then 
forced to translate her awkward feminine 
phrases for himself before he is entirely clear 
just where the ball is. But she does do a 
conscientious and, on the whole, effective 
job of announcing. Like the famous Centre 
College eleven of a generation ago, she opens 
the game with prayer. And when the two 
teams come gloriously at each other, in spite 
of her scruples and her fears, ‘her eyes 
kindled .... and there was a thrilling sense 
of the sublime as she repeated—‘The quiver 
rattleth—the noise of the captains and the 
shouting!’ ’”’ (Boy, oh boy, just hear the fans 
yell—these boys are going to make football 
history today, and I don’t mean maybe!) 

The Black Knight’s eleven have won the 
kickoff, and when they drive on to the excit- 
ing strains of a “shrill bugle’ and the battle 
cry “Saint George for Merry England!”’ 
(Anchors A-weigh and ‘‘We want a touch- 
down!’’), Announcer Rebecca has only to 
hold her tongue for a season and let the 
stadium speak for itself. Now come pass- 
ages which might be translated from twelfth- 
century Britain to this season’s Army-Navy 
without the changing of a word: 

.... The shouts which arose when either 
side inflicted or sustained some notable loss. 
‘And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,” 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, “while the game... . is 
played out by the hands of others!” 


When the Black Knight and Front-de- 
Boeuf fall foul of each other and the free-for 
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all becomes a duel, with the erstwhile con- 
testants transformed for a time into specta- 
tors, Announcer Rebecca has something 
more like a modern boxing match on her 
hands, and any imaginative reader can 
fancy himself sitting in front of his radio and 
wondering how long this last White Hope 
will hold out against the Brown Bomber. 

Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight 
hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of 
their followers, who watch the progress of the 
strife..... He is down! he is down!—The 
Black Knight... . but no—but no!—he is on 
foot again, and fights as if there were twenty 
men’s strength in his single rightarm.... . The 
giant stoops and totters like an oak under the 
steel of the woodman—he falls—he falls... . . 
There is more than mere strength, it seems as if 
the whole soul and spirit of the champion were 
given to every blow which he deals upon his 
enemies. 


(Or as Rebecca’s successors at the mike 
might phrase it today: “Believe you me, 
that boy’s got guts!’’) 

But through it all, and in spite of occas- 
ional outbursts of enthusiasm at a skilful 
pass, a clever quick kick, or a brilliant long 
run, the fair announcer openly disapproves 
of the game. It is brutal, childish, and pur- 
poseless, except to make homecoming alum- 
ni and foolish sophomores lose their voices 
and their bank rolls: 

.... What is it, valiant knight, save an 
offering sacrifice to a demon of vain glory, and 
a passing through the fire to Moloch—What 
remains to you as the prize of all the blood you 
have spilled—of all the travail and pain you 
haveendured.... ? 


You break three ribs and strain your heart 
and flunk in geometry, and what do you 
have to show for it but a big red A on your 
sweater and your name in Collier’s and the 
World Almanac? 

‘‘What remains?” cries Ivanhoe, a little 
illogically, but eloquently: ‘“‘Glory, maiden, 
glory! which gilds our sepulcher and em- 
balms our name.” 

And he launches into a tirade which must 
make the pulses of any one-time pupil of 
Pop Warner or Amos Alonzo Stagg beat 
faster: 
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.... Under such a leader. . . . there are no 
craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, no yielding 
up a gallant emprize; since the difficulties which 
render it arduous render it also glorious. I swear 
by the honor of my house—I vow by the name 
of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten 
years’ captivity to fight one day by that good 
knight’s side in such a quarrel as this! 

As long as there are Napoleons and 
Knute Rocknes, the foes of war and football 
are likely to make slow progress. 

But the game has ended, our team has 
won, and the discussion about the possible 
good of it all has died for lack of fuel. Re- 
lieved of tension for at least a few hours, 
Fullback Ivanhoe has rolled over on his 
pallet and gone to snoring zestfully. 

But Rebecca, the fair announcer that 
was, sits as far away from her patient as 
possible, wide-eyed and filled with anguish. 
For Rebecca is a devout Jewess, and her 
heart is bitter within her at the desolation 
of Judah. And that is not all. Rebecca is a 
young woman, and like others of her age and 
sex, she has fallen a prey to two hundred 
pounds of pugnacious masculinity. Rebecca 
is hopelessly in love with Fullback Ivanhoe. 


Roy TempLe House 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


TELL THEM YOU ARE 
SAYING IT 


The ideal approach to the teaching of 
speech consistsof four steps: saturation, exci- 
tation, organization, and articulation. Any 
person of Irish extraction who has inherited a 
profound indignation about the succession of 
wrongs perpetrated through many centuries 
upon his race by English overlords is satu- 
rated with his subject, and he is excited 
enough to make a speech about it if he is 
given the opportunity. If he analyzes and 
organizes his ideas properly, he may become 
another Parnell or O’Connell and articulate 
his message so forcefully that thousands 
will pay him rapt attention. 

But, the reader will object, most pupils 
are not sufficiently saturated with views re- 
ceived through racial heritage or from some 
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other source to become good public speakers. 
Very true, but it is also true that no one can 
ever make a good speech unless he is full of 
his subject and wants to speak to an audi- 
ence about it. If he is not in that condition 
when he meets his teacher of speech, then it 
is the teacher’s job to get him into that con- 
dition. It is not a class-teaching proposition 
but an individual problem. 

The boy who does not want to make a 
speech must discover, with his teacher's 
help, some absorbing interest and become an 
authority on it. After he has done this he 
will soon become so enthusiastic that he will 
want to make a speech to his friends about 
it. And his friends will listen to him with re- 
spect if he can convince them that he is an 
authority—that he knows what he is talking 
about. They will not mind crudities of de- 
livery too much, though here, of course, is an 
opportunity for the teacher to do a little 
polishing. Never, however, to the extent 
that form begins to seem more important to 
the speaker than matter—what he has to 
say. If the pupil and teacher cannot finally 
agree that the pupil will prepare a talk ona 
subject for which he feels a keen interest, the 
pupil had better not talk at all. It isa great 
deal of trouble to sift out this matter for 
each individual pupil in a class, but it is the 
only safe starting-point for prepared talks. 

It seems better not to introduce here a 
long list of topics suitable for prepared 
talks. The talk that was good one year 
would be stale the next, and in any case the 
selection of topics should be the result of 
careful individual analysis of interest. Times 
change—school life has never changed more 
rapidly than it is doing today—scientific 
invention proceeds apace, the ideals of yes- 
terday have been discarded, and new ones 
are being born each moment. It is better to 
choose the topics in the speech workshop 
rather than from any textbook or reference 
list. 

It is possible, however, to suggest spheres 
of interest in which interesting speech topics 
may be found. It is the writer’s experience 
that literary topics seldom bear sound fruit. 
Any hobby that lies close to the heart of a 
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boy or girl will yield a good topic. If the 
pupil is not keen about literature, he may, 
nevertheless, be keen about some other high- 
school subject. A topic growing out of his 
interest in biology, chemistry, shopwork, 
or cooking should prove interesting. Camp 
life, club life, church work, community 
interests—all these are good fields to can- 
vass. Career studies provide good material 
for prepared talks, and most productive of 
all sources are probably the social, political, 
and economic problems of today as revealed 
to the student in newspapers and magazines, 
by radio and by high-school classes in the 
social studies. Nor should one overlook 
school life, social activities, student govern- 
ment, and athletics. 

Modifications of the normal channels of 
research will help the slow pupil to prepare 
his speech and give it well. Two brief illus- 
trations will show what is meant here. Some 
pupils are helped greatly by having some- 
thing to handle as they speak. A boy who 
excels in work in the automobile shop may 
be enabled to give a good prepared talk on 
how a carburetor works by bringing one to 
class, taking it apart, and reassembling it, 
explaining the whole operation as he works 
with his hands. Charts, maps, and diagrams 
drawn on the blackboard are also of great 
assistance in some cases. 

Turning speech preparation into a popu- 
lar contest to break the ice is another scheme 
that can be used to get pupils with little 
natural eloquence to speaking. Sometimes a 
tall-story contest will be enough to get them 
all talking. This can be followed by work of 
more serious nature. The speech is the 
thing. Get them all talking; then emphasize 
the need for serious preparation. 

Now we have laid the groundwork for 
prepared talks by emphasizing the need for 
thorough preparation in some area of in- 
terest close to the heart of the pupil. The 
rest of the procedure is easy, since it consists 
merely of listing the steps required for care- 
ful preparation of the talks. These steps are 
as follows: choosing methods for research 
upon the topic chosen, compiling question- 
naires, conducting interviews, making a bib- 
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liography, reading with a specific purpose 
and taking notes, revising notes into a brief, 
revising the speech manuscript with the aid 
of the instructor, preparing a brief set of 
notes from the manuscript to keep in hand if 
necessary, learning the speech, rehearsing 
the delivery, polishing the expression, tone, 
rate, volume, phrasing, emphasis, and, finally, 
delivering the talk to the audience for which 
it was intended. When the first manuscript 
of a prepared speech is typed, it is a good 
idea to have it triple-spaced, leaving plenty 
of room to make changes between lines as 
the speech is in process of rehearsal and re- 
vision. These changes should be made by 
the pupil himself as he becomes aware of the 
need for them through increasing familiarity 
with the speech and the requirements of the 
audience. 

Such a procedure followed through to the 
very end will, of course, result in a speech so 
thoroughly prepared that it is almost mem- 
orized. But not quite! Preparation should 
always stop short of complete memoriza- 
tion. The speaker will study his manuscript 
carefully, but he will speak from a small set 
of notes adapted from the brief. This will 
permit better contact with the audience 
and will foster versatility and resourceful- 
ness. There will be no fatal lapses of mem- 
ory on the platform if preparation stops just 
short of verbatim memorization. 

A word of caution in regard to methods 
of evaluation of prepared talks may be in 
order here. Complicated systems of judging 
are cumbersome. It is better to allow 50 
per cent for content and organization, 25 
per cent for delivery and contact with au- 
dience, and 25 per cent for personal bearing 
and posture and make no effort to refine the 
situation more carefully. The critic should 
always imagine himself to be in the position 
of the speaker and remember to be sympa- 
thetic and human. It is better to write out 
criticisms of single prepared talks and give 
them to the speaker privately than to criti- 
cize him openly before a class. It is hard 
work to prepare a speech, and feelings are 
easily wounded. 

Finally, let it be said that high-school 
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pupils cannot prepare good talks in an hour 
or two. This type of work should be made 
into a project extending over a month or 
more of time, and, if well done, it need not 
be carried out very many times in the course 


of a school year. 
ANGELL MATHEWSON 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
TRENTON, N.J. 


CLOWN SAVES IVANHOE FROM 
THE WRECKERS 


Z is strong for clowning in the classroom. 
Genteel clowning, of course. 

“Take a chance on discipline,’ he says; 
“loosen up your subject as well as yourself. 
Modernize the wordy antiques, problem 
children of these most brisk and giddy- 
paced times; and don’t be too hard on the 
pupil who feels funny when you don’t.”’ 

Z comments on speech or grammatical 
errors with a wince rather than an interrup- 
tion. He suffers from headaches, deafness, 
and obvious boredom when reading is bad 
but grins and applauds when it’s good. A 
shrug or a smile, he says, is the teacher’s 
best rating system. 

He sometimes saves /vanhoe from the 
doldrums by getting pupils to dramatize 
Scott’s dialogue while he himself reads (or 
skips) the descriptions. They call it making 
a motion-picture scenario, or ‘‘shooting from 
the cuff.”’ Pupils choose favorite movie 
stars for the roles and are soon doing their 
best to impersonate both character and ac- 
tor, pantomiming the action, revising and 
cutting the speeches, often with hilarious 
results. Backgrounds, properties, and cos- 
tumes come in for attention. Sometimes the 
scene must be “‘shot over’’ to rescue meaning 
or to give Scott his due. Instead of perishing 
with a dull thud, the book comes alive. Un- 
able to make the picture themselves for lack 
of a camera, the class begins to wonder why 
Hollywood hasn’t used /vanhoe for a feature 


film. (And why not, indeed?) 
D. H. Ricn 


Arts HicH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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BOOK WEEK IS FUN 

Book Week is fun for our high school of 
less than four hundred students. With the 
senior English classes leading activities last 
year, each member of the student body par- 
ticipated in varying ways in surveying and 
stimulating reading interests not only for 
the first week in November but also for 
weeks to come. 

Before Book Week arrived, art classes 
and one senior English class made prepara- 
tions for the ‘‘eye-appeal” propaganda. Art 
classes designed “book-jacket”’ posters sug- 
gested by book titles—posters displayed in 
classrooms throughout the school. As one 
class of seniors was small, several classroom 
periods, as well as many hours outside of 
class, were devoted to arranging book jack- 
ets from books in the school library on card- 
board posters, supplied by our resourceful 
janitor, and to printing captions. For 
months these three-dozen posters drew the 
attention of many readers in the library 
and English classrooms to book suggestions 
on “Humor,” “Our Americas,” ‘‘China,”’ 
“Pioneers,” “Animals,” “Civil War,” ““Hob- 
bies,” “Aviation,” “Drama,” “Illinois,” 
“Biography,” “Lincoln,” “Current Prob- 
lems,” “Science,” and many others. The 
national Book Week posters appeared on 
bulletin boards, and each student started 
Monday of Book Week in his English class 
with the bookmark of the year. 

The other senior English class undertook 
three phases of work: preparing, adminis- 
tering, and summarizing an entire school 
survey of reading interests; developing dis- 
cussions related to books to present in other 
English classes; and assembling the annual 
Book Week program for the entire student 
group. During Book Week these seniors 
were scheduled to appear before other Eng- 
lish classes in discussions on “Weeds versus 
Flowers,” “What Is a_ Discriminating 
Reader?” “What Is an Extensive Reader?” 
“The Balanced Reading Diet,” “Books on 
Hobbies,” “War Books,” “Books on Ca- 
reers,”’ “Books about the Americas,” and 


“Movies Based on Books.”’ At times the 
experience was more revealing to the speaker 
than to the audience, however. 
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For the assembly program, features pro- 
gressed from present interests to going “For- 
ward with Books” intelligently. Three sen- 
iors collaborated on a simple skit depicting 
various “bad-habit”’ readers in 1941 and 
1961. Across the stage with appropriate 
comments and chatter paraded the non- 
reader; Gilda, the “pulp” gorger; Flora 
Flump, the love-story reader; Oswald and 
Butch, the mystery and crime addicts; 
Mortimer Snoop, with the supermystery 
backgound; Ferdinand Factual, the “‘strict- 
ly-facts’” reader; Barry Base, reader of 
‘easy fiction’’; and Bettina Best Seller. 

Other features on the assembly program 
were reports on the results of the survey of 
school reading interests; discussions on 
sources of information about current books 
from magazine book reviews, Book Review 
Digest, book clubs, book lists, and radio 
programs; and observations on modern 
literary trends. Some alert sophomores 
grouped clever dramatizations from books 
under “I Hear America Speaking.” These 
scenes varied from adult-education problems 
in The Education of Hyman Kaplan to the 
blackberry-jam episode in Seventeen. With 
two members of each of the four classes 
competing in “Your Literary I.Q.” quiz the 
program was concluded. 

Activities extended beyond this one week. 
Our local public librarian graciously de- 
voted one day to presenting lists of non- 
fiction books, primarily, to various ages of 
students in English classes and then review- 
ing or reading excerpts from attractive 
books she brought with her. Two seniors 
continued changing book-jacket posters in 
English classes for months after their intro- 
duction. The expanded reading interests 
throughout the school brought gratifying 


results MARGARET ADAMS 
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DRAMATIZE THE INTERVIEW! 


The seniors had been writing letters of 
application. For over a week they had been 
addressing mythical employers in regard to 
mythical jobs. And now the teacher sat 
staring at the final batch of letters. Surely 


all of these would be satisfactory! But wait. 
Here was a letter written on paper hastily 
torn from a notebook; here were several in 
which mistakes had been crossed out; this 
one had an ink blot in the heading; that one 
mixed types of punctuation. Here was proof 
indeed that the teacher’s fervent exhorta- 
tion, “‘A business letter must be absolutely 
right; if anything is wrong, it’s all wrong,” 
had not been heeded. Why had it not been 
heeded? The answer was not difficult to 
find: the situation was not real. The stu- 
dents just could not realize that practice 
in writing a letter of application for employ- 
ment is something more than a classroom 
exercise. The necessity of creating a real-life 
situation in the classroom had once more 
been uncomfortably demonstrated. 

The question now was how to avoid a 
repetition of this artificial situation in con- 
ducting the interviews which were to follow. 
Suddenly, an idea! 

*‘Suppose,”’ thought the teacher, ‘‘that I 
were an employer with a bundle of applica- 
tion letters before me. Why, I’d go through 
them, pick out the best ones, and contact 
the people who had written them.”’ 

Quickly the teacher selected three. In 
one a girl was seeking a typist’s position. A 
second was from a boy who wanted to man- 
age a farm. In the third a boy was interested 
in working as an artist in the firm’s advertis- 
ing department. The teacher dashed into 
the hall, found a senior who could both run 
a typewriter and keep a secret. 

‘Here, get a letter off to each of these 
people, telling them to report for an inter- 
view Monday morning at ten-thirty in 
Room 103, York Central School. See that 
the letters go into the mail today. And, 
mum’s the word.” 

The next step was to contact the school’s 
guidance counselor, who agreed to do the 
interviewing. Incidentally, he signed the 
three letters sent out, as vice-president of 
the company. To be sure, those letters had 
to be typed more than once before they 
were acceptable, but they were in the last 
mail to leave school that day. 

‘““Now,”’ said the teacher to himself, ‘‘if 
the purpose is to give the interview some 
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semblance of reality, then there has to be an 
office, and how can an English classroom 
become an office?”’ 

Easily! Two pieces of scenery hinged to- 
gether (these happened to be nine feet high 
and painted brown) were brought in from 
the stage. One side of the hinged flats be- 
came the waiting-room, with several chairs 
and the inevitable dog-eared magazines. 
The chairs in the waiting-room were placed 
so that, while their occupants might possibly 
hear some of the conversation from the vice- 
president’s office, they could not see into it. 
The other side of the flats was the vice- 
president’s office. It contained two desks, 
one large and one small, for the vice-presi- 
dent and his secretary, respectively. The 
telephone on the larger desk rang when the 
vice-president pressed a hidden button on 
the floor. A typewriter, business stationery, 
and other office supplies helped to create the 
desired atmosphere. Since the interviews 
were to be conducted on Monday, the office 
could be set up Friday and the finishing 
touches added Saturday. 

Monday morning found at least three 
jittery students in the building, one of whom, 
clutching his letter, cornered the English 
teacher to ask what it was all about. The 
teacher simply reminded him that, after all, 
he had applied for a position and that a 
personal interview generally followed if one’s 
application were favorably received. 

At ten-thirty, the girls acting as secretary 
and receptionist (they could keep a secret 
too!) took their places; the other class mem- 
bers grouped themselves so that they could 
see both waiting-room and inner office. 

One by one, a few minutes apart, those to 
be interviewed came in from the hallway. 
Each was greeted courteously by the re- 
ceptionist, asked his name, and invited to 
have a chair. 

The guidance counselor—vice-president 
had not been idle over the weekend. He had 
planned each step of each interview. For ex- 
ample, the girl who sought the typist’s job 
was asked as a test of her ability to type- 
write an actual letter which the vice-presi- 
dent read, signed, sealed, and turned over to 


her to be mailed on her way out. In spite 
of “‘nerves,’’ she made only one mistake. 
This, the vice-president tactfully pointed 
out to her. 

While the letter was being typewritten, 
the telephone rang. Mr. Herbert Jones was 
calling the vice-president. (Of course the 
secretary answered the telephone each time 
it rang with a cheerful ‘Good morning”’ 
followed by the firm’s name.) In the ensuing 
conversation the vice-president explained 
why he had been unable to use the girl sent 
to him the week before by Mr. Jones. 

The artist applying for a position in the 
advertising department was supplied with 
pencil and paper and sent back to the wait- 
ing-room with instructions to show what he 
could do in laying out an advertisement for 
new camping equipment soon to be put on 
the market. The telephone, the reception- 
ist, and the secretary interrupted proceed- 
ings frequently. 

Each applicant was given about ten min- 
utes and each was encouraged to talk about 
himself. One applicant was hired at the 
close of his interview; another was told to 
come back a week later; the third was told 
that his name would be kept on file. 

Following the interviews, sufficient time 
remained for the vice-president to point out 
to all present that the standards by which he 
had judged the applicants had been supplied 
by employers and employment managers. 
There was time, too, for him to offer friendly 
criticism of each applicant. Finally, the 
spectators were invited to offer comments 
and suggestions. 

Anyone who saw the look of anxiety on 
the face of the typist-applicant while the 
vice-president was reading the letter she 
had typed; anyone seeing the obvious em- 
barrassment of the applicant who suddenly 
realized that he was wearing a sweater and 
no necktie would have agreed that once, at 
least, some semblance of a real-life situation 
had been experienced in that classroom. 


RIcHARD C. SPITZER 
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SPITZER 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Can you let me know whether “different” 

is ever followed by “‘than’’? 
N. S. 
Different than is an established construc- 
tion in present-day English, and it has a long 
literary history in the language. The three 
words from, to, and than following different 
are equivalent in meaning, but opinion 
about the three is divided, according to 
Leonard’s Current English Usage. If a per- 
son who is sure of his social position uses 
than habitually, there is no reason for him 
to bother about it; but other people might 
remember that an occasional reader or em- 
ployer is strongly prejudiced against than. 
This sporadic prejudice is a result of a de- 
termined attempt by prescriptive gram- 
marians to make from the only correct form. 


J. B. McM 


Since Mr. Marckwardt in the English 
Journal last year classified skating in ‘““We 
went skating” as a complement following a 
verb of incomplete predication, two readers, 
A. C. and T. E. C., have written the ‘‘For- 
um” that they find it more useful to call 
skating an adverbial noun. Either analysis 
is of course possible, and both have their 
merits. 

It seems to me necessary that an ad- 
vanced class which is scientifically analyzing 
English syntax should classify skating as a 
complement. The main clause is not They 
went, meaning They departed, with an added 
modifier telling where they went; it is rather 
They went-skating, with went serving as a 
sort of copula. In the sentence They went 
Tuesday, where Tuesday is adverbial, either 
left or departed could be substituted for went, 
showing that went is the preterite of the full 
verb go. In They went skating the substitu- 
tion of left or departed is not possible with- 
out a change in meaning. If the sentence 
means They departed, and their manner of 


going was by skating, then skating is certainly 
an adverbial noun, but it is unlikely that 
this meaning would be intended. 

In more elementary classes, which are 
presumably learning correctness rather than 
analyzing English syntax, it is probably 
satisfactory to offer the simple explanation 
of skating as an adverbial noun. But since 
no grammatical error ever involves this con- 
struction, the usefulness of the simplified 
explanation is doubtful; as a matter of peda- 
gogy, I wonder whether classes which can- 
not understand the more subtle analysis 
ever need any analysis of the construction. 


J. B. McM. 


A few readers have inquired about the 
treatment of the final pronoun in such a 
sentence as J was surprised at its being (he) 
(him), which was discussed in the “Forum” 
for December, 1941. There the problem was 
characterized as being not essentially differ- 
ent from any predicative occurrence of the 
personal pronoun after finite forms of the 
verb to be. 

Generally the correspondents point out 
that the whole phrase tts being (he) (him) 
functions as the object of the preposition aé, 
justifying, therefore, the choice of the objec- 
tive pronoun him. 

There can be very little quarrel with the 
logic of such a position; but, in view of the 
philosophy and approach of the authors of 
this column, logic is a pertinent factor only 
when it is supported by actual usage, by the 
facts of the language. Unfortunately, those 
descriptive treatments of the English lan- 
guage which are based upon actual usage 
have little to say about this somewhat un- 
usual construction. I find no mention of it 
in Jespersen, Poutsma, or Kruisinga; nor is 
a treatment of it to be found in Miitzner’s 
less recent, but nevertheless sound, three- 
volume work. 
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There is, however, the following brief dis- 
cussion of this construction in Curme’s Syn- 
tax, page 33: “On the other hand, if the 
complement is predicated of the genitive 
subject of a gerund, it is in the nomina- 
tive: ‘I was sure of its being he’ (or in loose 
colloquial speech him).”’ Admittedly, this 
statement is unsupported by citations taken 
from actual usage, but it does occur in the 
work of a careful observer of the language; 
and in the absence of anything more authori- 
tative it was used as a basis for the original 
reply in this department. 

Among the older grammarians there may 
be found a somewhat confused discussion of 
this problem in Goold Brown’s Grammar of 
English Grammars, chapter iii, Rule VI, 
observation 6, in which the argument based 
on logic is upheld, although curiously 
enough the expression itself is condemned as 
bad English. 

A. H. M. 


In the sentence ‘‘We called on Mrs. Brown,” 
is ‘‘on Mrs. Brown” an adverbial phrase? 


The adverbial phrase does not seem to be 
the solution. Rather the verb is called on, a 
verb-adverb combination, and Mrs. Brown 
is the direct object. The construction is 
even more clear in a different sense of the 
same verb: ‘‘The teacher called on Fred 
first.” Here certainly called on is the verb 
and Fred the object. See Arthur G. Ken- 
nedy, Verb-Adverb Combinations in English, 
or the discussion in his more general book, 
Current English (Ginn, 1935), pages 480-82. 


What is the construction of ‘‘more than” 
and “‘for’’ in the sentence “The difficulties 
which must be overcome are ‘more than’ com- 
pensated ‘for’ by the satisfaction that one has’’? 


I. S. 
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More than is an adverb modifying com- 
pensated. You will find it listed as a combi- 
nation under more in Webster’s International. 
For is a preposition idiomatically used to 
relate compensate to a noun. Turn the sen- 
tence around: “The satisfaction . . . . more 
than compensates for the difficulties. .... ¢ 


G. P. 


This question arose recently: Should one 
use a singular or a plural verb in the following 
clause: ‘‘If more than one club (have, has) 
the same name’? What rule regulates the 
choice of verb? If one said: “If more than one 
club (have, has) the same names’’—would that 
influence the choice of verb? 


According to G. O. Curme, Syntax, page 
59, ‘After the group more than there is a 
difference of usage according to the mean- 
ing. The usual form of expression is the sin- 
gular verb since more than is felt as an ad- 
verb, as equivalent to mot merely; but others 
feel more as a plural indefinite pronoun and 
employ the plural verb: ‘More than one has 
(or have) found it so.’ ”’ 

Otto Jespersen, Modern English Gram- 
mar, II, 180, also comments, ‘‘More than one 
seems always to acquire the singular both 
in the substantive and (by attraction) in the 
verb as in ‘More than one woman has been 
known to like her.’ ”’ 

The weight of authority is therefore in 
favor of the singular, although certainly 
from Curme’s analysis, the plural verb 
could not be considered incorrect. In respect 
to your second question, I should say that 
the implied meaning differs in the two in- 
stances: has the same names could suggest 
that each club, or certain of the clubs, may 
be known by more than one name, whereas 
have the same names might imply a distribu- 
tion where two or more clubs have one name 
and two or three others may have still an- 
other. 
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COUNCIL NEWS AND COMMENT 


THE COUNCIL AND THE WAR 

The action of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in canceling its 1942 
convention program may have appeared 
to some of its members as a curtailment 
of its activities at a time when the na- 
tion’s schools urgently require redoubled 
efforts on the part of educational organi- 
zations and individual teachers. Actually, 
this decision was a part of a conscious 
program to gear the Council to the na- 
tional war effort. The need for education- 
al conferences to consider the teacher’s 
tremendous new responsibilities in war- 
time must be apparent to all. But adding 
thousands of teachers to the load of our 
already overtaxed railroads during the 
busy Thanksgiving weekend when sol- 
diers on holiday furloughs will jam the 
coaches not used in the ever increasing 
troop movements would hinder the war 
effort even more than the convention 
could help. In the place of the national 
meetings the Council will therefore ac- 
tively encourage local meetings of teach- 
ers of English wherever and whenever 
throughout the year such conferences 
will prove feasible. In the two hundred 
or more local conferences of high school 
and college teachers held last spring and 
those which will be held this fall, the 
Council will have spoken directly to 
many times the number of teachers in 
attendance at a national convention. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized 
that the regular annual business meeting 
and the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors will be held as usual (at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, November 27, 1942). I 
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strongly urge all members of the Board 
of Directors and of the Council’s Plan- 
ning Commission to attend these meet- 
ings if they can possibly do so, in order 
that they may participate in the formu- 
lation of major policies for the Council 
in the growing emergency. The Coun- 
cil’s activities of the past year will be re- 
viewed and the problems of the immedi- 
ate future described in broad outline. 

By action of the executive and publi- 
cations committees the Council’s publi- 
cations program has been modified to 
stress pamphlet publications designed for 
wide distribution. Under the sponsorship 
of the Public Relations Committee tens 
of thousands of copies of The Basic Aims 
of English Instruction and The Role of the 
Teacher of English in Wartime have been 
distributed. The regular pamphlet series 
now includes six titles, all bearing upon 
current problems of teachers of English. 
Among those most directly related to war 
issues are Teaching English in Wartime, 
by Neal Cross; We Build Together, by 
Charlemae Rollins; and Thinking To- 
gether, by George Salt. A more volumi- 
nous pamphlet by Harlen Adams pro- 
vides a directory of audiovisual aids for 
the modern English classroom. A manu- 
script on creative writing, prepared in 
large measure from the point of view of 
the crisis of democracy, is now under 
consideration. 

News of greater immediate interest, 
perhaps, is the purchase by the Council, 
on September 1, of the Elementary Eng- 
lish Review. This magazine, founded in 
1924 by C. C. Certain and edited since 
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his death by Mrs. Certain, has main- 
tained a high standard of quality and has 
a large circle of devoted readers. Its pur- 
chase will enable the Council to offer 
leadership in elementary school language 
arts instruction and extend its influence 
to thousands of American teachers not 
hitherto reached by its meetings and 
publications. It will provide the steering 
committee of the elementary section with 
a valuable instrument in developing this 
phase of the Council’s work. 

Another Council committee, the In- 
ternational Relations Committee, is 
sponsoring one of the most vital of all 
Council services in promoting closer re- 
lations with teachers of English in Latin 
America. A communication from Miss 
Rachel Salisbury, describing this project, 
appears in this issue of the Journal. Mr. 
Hatfield, the Council secretary, raises the 
question whether we should not, in view 
of our Canadian memberships and the 
growing number of Latin-American mem- 
berships, rename the Council the Inter- 
national Council of Teachers of English. 

I am glad to announce, in behalf of the 
Executive Committee, that the Council 
is buying four $1,000 United States war 
bonds. 

In a letter to the directors the secre- 
tary has invited members of the Board to 
send in suggestions in anticipation of the 
annual meeting. I should like to add a 
further suggestion to those directors and 
members of the Council who will be un- 
able because of distance to attend the 
annual meetings. I suggest that they or- 
ganize informal meetings of Council 
members and others to discuss possible 
lines of action by the Council in the pres- 
ent emergency and ways in which the 
Council can improve its service to its 
members and increase its membership; 
and that they send to the Council secre- 


tary a statement of their conclusions for 
use in the meetings of the directors and 
the Planning Commission. 


Joun J. DE Borer, President 
National Council of the 
Teachers of English 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The Executive Committee of the Council 
decided at a recent meeting to present two 
constitutional amendments for considera- 
tion at the annual membership meeting in 
November. One of these provides that elec- 
tion of officers be conducted by mail ballot, 
for a period beginning in 1943 and continu- 
ing for the duration of the war. The other 
would establish a special membership fee of 
$2.50 for those receiving the Elementary 
English Review. 

More recently a committee consisting of 
Harold A. Anderson, John J. De Boer, and 
W. Wilbur Hatfield drafted a shortened 
form of the constitution for presentation to 
the annual meeting. This committee, which 
was commissioned last year by the Execu- 
tive Committee to present needed revisions 
in the constitution, proposes that such mat- 
ters as membership fees and election pro- 
cedures be omitted from the constitution 
and included in a set of bylaws in order to 
enable the Board of Directors more readily 
to make adjustments necessitated by war 
conditions. 


HOW YOU CAN PROMOTE HEMI- 
SPHERE SOLIDARITY 


The following communication from Miss 
Rachel Salisbury describes one of the ways 
in which the Council is functioning to 
strengthen our nation and the democratic 
ideal in this period of crisis. Increasing 
understanding of and friendship with our 
allies and neighbors in the other Americas 
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is one of the obvious ways in which organ- 
ized teachers of English can contribute to 
the fight against world fascism. 

Since the outbreak of the war the Coun- 
cil’s International Relations Committee, 
under the able chairmanship of H. A. 
Domincovich, has undertaken numerous 
activities for the promotion of unity among 
the democratic peoples of the world. One of 
the most timely and significant of these 
activities is the project initiated by Miss 
Salisbury, a member of the committee. 


J.J. D.B. 


THE COUNCIL MOVES INTO 
LATIN AMERICA 


Twenty-one republics of the western hemi- 
sphere are seeking jointly a solution of the prob- 
lems facing democracy in a global war—twenty- 
one republics which know pathetically little of 
each other as persons, as societies, as cultures. 
There is urgent need of better Pan-American 
understanding, to be acquired as rapidly as 
modern communication can achieve the result. 
American destiny makes it imperative for us to 
learn how to share to the full each other’s cul- 
tural heritage, how to collaborate constructively 
in current cultural activity, and how to lay in- 
telligently the foundations of that hemispheric, 
all-American culture that will develop after the 
war, which may, in fact, begin during the war. 

The most casual traveler in Latin America is 
struck by the eagerness of the people to under- 
stand English. They want to know what we are 
reading about, listening to, talking of, thinking 
about. The teaching of English is increasing 
with startling rapidity (it is even compulsory in 
many government schools), and the teachers 
who are doing the work want to know how to 
do a good job. Anything that we can do to help 
make that teaching effective is of direct service 
to our war effort and to the Pan-American 
cause. 

We can do a great deal. The council is estab- 
lishing a program for which it enlists your aid. 
The executive committee has authorized free, 


honorary memberships in the Council for one 
year to a selected list of teachers of English 
in Latin America. It is establishing a Latin 
American Fund, to cover the cost of sending the 
Council’s official journals to these persons. It 
is making plans to invite Latin-American lead- 
ers in English education to participate in our 
annual meetings, to serve on our committees, 
to speak on our platforms, and to write for our 
publications. It is inviting any interested North 
American teacher to correspond with one or 
more Latin-American teachers for exchange of 
professional ideas and materials and for the es- 
tablishment of those personal friendships so 
highly desirable today. 

Anyone who reads this notice can help. A 
check for $1.25, made out to the Council and 
earmarked for the Latin American Fund, will 
start the English Journal or College English 
going to some outstanding teacher of English 
in one of the other twenty republics. With the 
acknowledgment of your check will come the 
name of the person to whom the publication is 
being sent, so that you can write to notify him 
of his selection for honorary membership and 
can open the way for the professional corre- 
spondence suggested above. (All correspond- 
ence south of the border should be by air mail.) 
If you are interested in a particular country, 
name it with your check, and your preference 
will be respected. If you want to sponsor more 
than one subscription, send a larger check. 

The International Relations Committee al- 
ready has built up a working list of leaders in 
the teaching of English in Latin America. An 
initial letter to forty of them, describing the 
proposed Council program, was received with 
enthusiasm. They welcome us warmly to a 
sharing of their teaching problems and of their 
constructive ideas. The development of sound 
cultural understandings with a group of Latin- 
American teachers will bring us to friendship 
and collaboration better and faster than many 
other good-will methods being tried today. 

The International Relations Committee will 
welcome any suggestions for making the Latin- 
American collaboration program more effective. 
Send them to 


RACHEL SALISBURY 


MILTON COLLEGE 
MILTON, WISCONSIN 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


The program for the degree of Master of 
Arts in Teaching at Harvard has been so 
integrated that graduates from good colleges 
may complete it in one year. Three quar- 
ters are taken up by the fundamental 
courses in education, and one quarter is de- 
voted to advanced work in the subject to 
be taught. Students whose undergraduate 
work in education is good may spend more 
of the time on their chosen subject or a re- 
lated field. 


In an address at the annual conference 
of the American Library Association on 
‘School Libraries and the War’’ Homer W. 
Anderson made the following suggestions to 
school librarians: Prepare the way to be- 
coming air-minded. Aviation will be a major 
influence upon the culture of the immediate 
future. Develop the facilities of vocational 
education—not merely those which prepare 
boys and girls for trades but also those 
which give general guidance in home main- 
tenance, automobile operations and care, 
and consumer education. Get help from 
specialists in selecting materials on what is 
happening in the laboratories and factories. 
Help to make young people aware of the 
social and economic changes which will come 
about in the post-war world. 


A collection of materials, including a 
teachers’ manual, twenty-four pictures of 
historic and present-day planes and air 
travel, an airline map of the United States, 
and numerous other items, may be secured 
from the United Airlines, Transport Cor- 
poration, W. A. Wheatley, Director of 
School and College Relations, Municipal 
Airport, Chicago, Illinois, for a payment of 
twenty-five cents to cover postage and a 
part of the cost of materials. 


Voices of Democracy, an interesting hand- 
book for speakers, teachers, and writers, 
compiled by Bernard Molohon, contains 
quotations from famous writers on the 
ideals of democracy, along with an extensive 
bibliography. Published by the United 
States Office of Education at fifteen cents 
per copy. 


THE PERIODICALS 


A correlated course in American history 
and English, reported by Alice H. Feuer- 
stein and Ethel C. Robitschek in High 
Points for June, won the good will of the 
students, whose work was proved to be re- 
sourceful. Hamm’s The American People, 
Commager and Nevins’ 7he Heritage of 
America, and Blankenship’s American Lit- 
erature were the basic textbooks. Readings 
on the topics of American history were im- 
aginative as well as factual. Study of The 
Federalist led to debates on such subjects 
as: Should those on relief be denied the 
right to vote? On their own initiative the 
students presented a program of poetry, song, 
and drama on the westward movement. 
After studying the Reconstruction Period, 
the class planned a program on Negro prob- 
lems and Negro contributions to American 
culture. 


The objectives and function of the gen- 
eral-language course are discussed by Anna 
Ernst in High Points for June. General lan- 
guage has been taught with the emphasis 
on grammar and linguistics in order to de- 
termine which students should study foreign 
languages. It has been used to familiarize 
pupils with the reading of foreign languages. 
It has also been taught as an introduction 
to world-culture, with attention to language 
history, folkways, and interlingual influ- 
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ences. We may reasonably conceive of a 
general-language course with the following 
content: (i) a concept and a history of 
language, (2) the contributions of other 
languages to English, (3) fundamental, 
functional grammar, (4) the importance of 
words for clear thinking, (5) idioms, and 
(6) word origins. The course may serve as 
an introduction to language study, being 
planned for the eighth grade. On a higher 
level it may be taught in the twelfth grade as 
a synthesis of preceding language study and 
as preparation for college. Scheduled in the 
ninth year, it may provide a way out for 
the beginning student who has difficulty 
with a foreign language. The course may 
acclimate the poor student to language 
study, or, if he proves recalcitrant, it may 
give him the opportunity to read in non- 
linguistic material and relieve his sense of 
failure. 


In ‘The War and the Humanities” (the 
Virginia Quarterly Review for spring) Stuart 
Gerry Brown points out that teachers of the 
liberal arts are challenged to see clearly 
their past failure to assume moral responsi- 
bility, to abjure the arrogance of the literary 
‘scientist,’ and to help our students to a 
critical understanding of the great literature. 
Nowhere in the history of mankind is the 
terrible and inevitable downfall of overween- 
ing human arrogance so clearly and so mov- 
ingly set forth as in Oedipus, Lear, or Faust. 
In the great books we shall find how in the 
past men of lawlessness have unleased the 
terrible evils of our time and how men of 
courage and discipline have met and over- 
come them. We shall find that the great 
lesson which men of genius have put into 
their imaginative constructions of the hu- 
man situation has always been the lesson 
of humility. 

From England, Frank Swinnerton re- 
views the condition of “The Writer in War- 
time’ in the August Harper’s. Unlike the 
poets of World War I, the youth of today 
are writing little significant poetry, and the 
pressure of this war upon civilian life may 
have stifled poetry in those still at home. 


Soldiers are thinking, talking, discussing, 
reading a far more serious type of books 
than those popular in the last war. It is in 
thought and action that the younger gener- 
ation will first show its mettle. 

The established writers, generally, are in 
the armed forces or working in either the 
British Ministry of Information or the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Those in 
service, to name only a few, include A. P. 
Herbert, Christopher Hollis, John Strachey, 
Evelyn Waugh, R. C. Hutchinson, and 
Peter Fleming. In the Ministry of Informa- 
ation many distinguished writers have learned 
that the English public wants facts—facts 
about other countries, their politics, trade, 
domestic life and thought, about the history 
of the allied countries, about the French 
collapse. Since in this war John Smith has 
as much at stake as any intellectual aristo- 
crat, the information to be given must touch 
every aspect of life in wartime and must be 
given to the whole people. Such writers as 
Phyllis Bentley, Theodora Benson, C. Day 
Lewis, Frank Swinnerton, and Sylvia 
Thompson are traveling and _ lecturing 
throughout England. Hugh Walpole died 
in this service as a result of overstrain. On 
the air, J. B. Priestley has been an outstand- 
ing success. Others, including Rebecca West 
and John Brophy, are superintending broad- 
casts to foreign countries and to the do- 
minions. 

The publishing of books in England has 
been severely retarded by the destruction of 
publishing companies during air raids and 
by the paper shortage, which makes the 
problem of reprints desperate. A threatened 
purchase tax on books, however, was 
averted. The demand has steadily increased 
for books dealing with informative studies 
of the French collapse, of Russia and the 
United States, of the economic and social 
world to come after the war. Books in the 
‘Penguin Series” are read in large numbers 
by soldiers and factory workers. 

Thought is changing so rapidly in Eng- 
land that any prophecy may be falsified. 
Mr. Spender, for example, is fast moving 
away from his own past certainties toward a 
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more liberal view oi life. Britain has greatly 
endured, has rediscovered her own strength. 
Among the people have developed a unity 
and a mutual tolerance which, if continued 
after the war, will abolish all bad sense of 
class. If our writers speak for their country, 
as they probably will, they will raise Eng- 
lish literature once again to a high place. 


Kipling’s place in the opinion of his many 
readers is much lower than it deserves to be 
because of his unusual personality, experi- 
ences, subject matter, literary methods, and 
purposes. “In Praise of Kipling’s Verse,” 
by T. S. Eliot, appearing in the July Harp- 
er’s, explores the nature of this injustice to 
a great writer. We commonly regard the 
verse of an author noted for his prose as 
secondary to the prose. We are prejudiced 
against excessive lucidity (even as we are 
against obscurity), and we suspect the 
ballad-maker or the topical writer of shal- 
lowness. 

Kipling’s poems convey no more to the 
simple-minded than can be taken in on one 
reading or hearing. He possessed a consum- 
mate gift of word, phrase, and rhythm. His 
craftsmanship is of surprisingly uniform 
excellence in the variation of stanza forms 
according to the particular purpose, in 
combinations of monotonous cadences with 
variation of pace (as in “Danny Deever’’), 
in the use of imperfect rhymes, and in ac- 
curacy of diction. To the end of his career, 
his poems change in form and subject mat- 
ter, but they do not develop; throughout, 
the scope is the same directness and sim- 
plicity, the same attention to the effect or 
the explicit response demanded from the 
reader, as distinguished from attention to 
the development of a richer or more subtly 
evocative poetic form. Though a_ballad- 
maker, Kipling is not dull, for we have all 
been thrilled by one poem or another; we 
know he was not ephemeral because we 
remember so much from what we have read. 

To the biographical critic Kipling is the 
most elusive of subjects, for he was very 
reticent about himself. The association of 
the poet with British imperialism and with 


the Tory party has made him unpopular. 
His attitudes toward India and, in the last 
period of his life, toward his English home 
in Sussex has been misinterpreted. For Kip- 
ling the Empire was not merely an idea; it 
was a reality which he felt and believed a 
good thing. As a writer he was concerned 
to make the Indian, the soldier, and the im- 
perialist ruler known, not to idealize them. 
He felt that the English were the people 
best qualified to rule, but there is no evi- 
dence in his work of belief in social superi- 
ority or imperial vanity—of belief that the 
individual of one race is superior to the indi- 
vidual of another. It was more an awareness 
of responsibility than an awareness of gran- 
deur that he aimed to communicate. On the 
ground of content he is called a Tory and on 
the ground of style a journalist, but neither 
of these terms need be held in anything but 
honor. In his middle years his imperial im- 
agination developed into historical imagi- 
nation; and in the last stories and poems of 
Sussex he discovers and reclaims a lost in- 
heritance, a harmony of the people and the 
soil which is unintelligible to the industrial- 
ized mind. 


The work of E. M. Forster has been said 
to possess a shy, unworldly quality almost 
difiidently presented by a man who is at 
heart a scholar. But this judgment, Lionel 
Trilling declares (in the Kenyon Review for 
spring), is made by one who has taken an 
irony literally and has misinterpreted a 
manner. This manner of Forster’s is comic 
owing much to Fielding, Meredith, and 
Dickens. Often it is playful. Forster scorns 
the fetish of ‘‘adequate motivation,” de- 
lights in melodrama, and is addicted to 
sudden death. Like Fielding he is not above 
commenting and explaining. To accept 
Forster we have to know that he Winter's 
Tale is dramatically and morally sound and 
that improbability is the guide to life. 

In the steps of Hawthorne and James, 
Forster is a moral realist, concerned not with 
morality itself but with the contradictions 
and dangers of living the moral life. Thus 
his plots are sharp and definite, difference 
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being expressed through struggle; but the 
lines are not sharply drawn between good 
and evil. The comic manner will not tolerate 
absolutes. Because of these qualities, Fors- 
ter is a liberal who antagonizes liberals. The 
liberal generally pretends to be scientific, 
but in actual conduct he requires “‘ideals.”’ 
D. H. Lawrence objected to Forster's “‘glori- 
fying those business people” in Howard's 
End. In A Passage to India, Mrs. Moore, 
of whom we expect high actions, lets herself 
be sent away from a trial where her testi- 
mony is crucial; Mr. Fielding, opposed to 
official ideas when he is solitary, becomes 
an official when he marries; and Dr. Aziz 


cannot keep to his role of the sensitive, en- 
lightened native. With just such frailties 
and for just such unregeneracies, Forster 
seems to insist, the problem of India must 
be solved. A Hellenist but not a classicist 
(for he distrusts Plato), a humanist de- 
scending from Erasmus and Montaigne, a 
romantic who likes Beethoven but not Shel- 
ley, Forster believes in human nature. The 
way of human action does not, of course, 
satisfy him, but he does not believe there 
are new virtues to be found; not by becom- 
ing better, he says, but by ordering and dis- 
tributing his native goodness can man live 
as befits him. 
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BOOKS 


SUBJECT TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATION 


Slowly the high-school curriculum creaks 
away from its college-preparatory moorings. 
Alongside is a new tugboat, The Subject 
Fields in General Education, helping to nose 
the old ship in its new direction. The book 
is a report of the National Commission on 
Co-operative Curriculum Planning in gen- 
eral education. 

Previous commissions or committees in 
the curriculum field have had as their ob- 
jective the justification of the various sub- 
jects in the secondary-school curriculum. 
There is no doubt about the valuable contri- 
butions made by these groups, but each for- 
mer study was based upon the presumption 
that the high-school curriculum is composed 
of a series of subject fields, each somewhat in- 
dependent of the other. This report focuses 
attention on the learner himself “‘in relation 
to the multifarious personal and social chal- 
lenges that he faces’’ and endeavors to pro- 
vide a common basis for co-operative effort. 

Representatives from the many subject 
and general educational organizations have 
served on the Commission. Although the 
thinking expressed in the chapters drafted 
by these representatives does not necessarily 
represent the thinking of the entire organiza- 
tion, the work has been done by some of the 
best thinkers in each field; and, for the most 
part, they are classroom teachers. It is 
worthy of note that each report has been 
thoroughly criticized and amended by the 
members of the entire Commission at their 
Chicago meetings. The whole project ap- 
pears to be as fair-minded and as solidly 
grounded a contribution to the construction 
of curriculum as can be made. 


tJohn J. De Boer (ed.), The Subject Fields in 
General Education. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50. 


Chapters deal with Social Studies,” 
“English,” “Journalism,” ‘‘Speech,” ‘‘The 
Modern Foreign Languages,” ‘‘Natural Sci- 
ence,’ ‘‘Mathematics,’’ “Home Econom- 
ics,’ “Health and Physical Education,” 
“Business Education,” “‘Art,’’ ““The School 
Library”; a summary chapter is titled 
Emerging Life-centered Curriculum.” Each 
chapter applies to its respective field the 
aims of education as stated by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its now so 
well-known book, The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy: (1) self-reali- 
zation, (2) better human relationships, (3) 
economic efficiency, and (4) civic responsi- 
bility. The English group points out the in- 
adequacy of the usual view of teaching in 
this field. ‘‘Children who are cold, hungry, 
lonely and fearful of destruction have been 
far too often offered reading, arithmetic and 
other stones in lieu of bread,’ writes Dr. 
Lou LaBrant. Contained in the journalism 
chapter isa thorough account of propaganda 
analysis which relates itself effectively to the 
plea of the English group to consider certain 
external forces. 

The library group concurs with the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards in making the library a vital distribut- 
ing source not only for the traditional books 
and reference material but also for suitable 
visual aids and recorded music. 

In the summarizing chapter Holland D. 
Roberts draws all of the findings together 
into four conclusions: (1) Subject-matter 
teachers are responsive to the demand for a 
high-school curriculum which will insure the 
satisfaction of basic human needs for our 
people. (2) This willingness presents the 
opportunity for fundamental curriculum- 
building. (3) To take advantage of the cur- 
rent interest in functional education two 
steps may be made: (a) provide a long- 
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term organization representing the impor- 
tant subject-matter groups to carry forward 
the work of the Commission; (6) undertake 
thorough, systematic study of the curricu- 
lum, either under the direction of such a 
unifying body as the Commission, or in close 
co-operation with it (large-scale experimen- 
tation in many centers would be needed to 
determine the most productive fields for im- 
mediate reorganization). (4) Vigorous cur- 
riculum reorganization indicates that both 
teacher-education institutions and in-serv- 
ice programs, in co-operation, are needed 
to prepare and assist a staff adequate to 
accomplish basic reorganization. 

The Subject Fields in General Education 
is a book to which every educator should 
give his close and careful attention, and 
for those who reorganize the curriculum in 
individual high schools it will be an invalu- 
able guide. 

RutH Dawson SAMSON 


AKRON, OHIO 


ERRATUM 


Editor and reviewer apologize most pro- 
foundly to the authors of Joy in Reading, which 
is reviewed on pages 570 and 571 of the Journal 
for September. The title is misquoted as Joy in 
Living, which was evidently an unconscious 
compliment. 


THE JUDGING OF COMPOSITIONS 


Because of its influence on personal 
growth, human behavior, and human rela- 
tions, composition has been called the cen- 
ter of English teaching. The influential 
report of the Spens Committee in England 
(1939) recommends the teaching of English 
as the unifying principle of the secondary- 
school curriculum. Chief among the ‘“ Eng- 
lish subjects’”’ the Committee placed train- 
ing in clear, precise expression of ideas, both 
orally and in writing. 


Such training requires, for one thing, the 
fair and stimulating judgment of written 
compositions. Studies by Dr. Dora Smith 
and others indicate the preoccupation of 
English teachers with the mechanics of 
expression. Dr. Hinton’s dissertation is sig- 
nificant in focusing upon nonmechanical 
elements, which he terms “style and rheto- 

To determine what makes composition A 
superior to composition B, Mr. Hinton sub- 
mitted pairs of compositions to graduate stu- 
dents in English and then to English teach- 
ers. The compositions, chosen from eleven 
scales devised by Hudelson, Lewis, Thorn- 
dike, and Van Wagenen, represented all 
types, including letters. 

This detailed analysis of one aspect of 
communication requires thoughtful inter- 
pretation. It is the mass judgment of Eng- 
lish students and teachers, whose views 
Sir Philip Hartog once questioned. Often 
they differ from ideas gathered by Burges 
Johnson in Good Writing (1933) and from 
vigorous individual statements. The analy- 
sis is not in terms of composition texts with 
a social point of view or of recent psychologi- 
cal treatments of language. Formal terms 
such as ‘‘mass’’ and “‘elegance’’ offer ob- 
stacles. Apparently words and figures of 
speech are praised apart from their context. 
Generalizations were inevitable, but they 
stimulate recourse to examples with criti- 
cisms such as are to be found in the report of 
the College Entrance Examination Board on 
the English examination in 1937 and in the 
accounts by Rollo Brown and Julien Bezard. 

Not the least of the values of Dr. Hin- 
ton’s painstaking study is the fact that it 
invites attention to all aspects of the teach- 
ing of composition. 

Marion C. SHERIDAN 


New HAvEN HicH ScHooi 
New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


* Eugene Mark Hinton, An Analytical Study of 
the Qualities of Style and Rhetoric Found in English 
Compositions. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1940. Pp. 135+viii. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Song of Bernadette. By Franz Werfel. Vik- 
ing. $3.00. 

“My book is a pledge fulfilled,” says the Ger- 
man refugee author of Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 
Eighty years ago in southern France, Bernadette, a 
fourteen-year-old girl of a very poor family, went to 
the woods for fagots. Before a cave, the town gar- 
bage dump, she saw and talked with a “beautiful 
lady.” Werfel tells an absorbing story of the girl’s 
visions, of the political, scientific, and religious reac- 
tions of the French people, of the life of Bernadette 
and the Grotto of Lourdes. 


And Now Tomorrow. By Rachel Field. Macmil- 
lan. $2.75. 

Rachel Field’s last book is a study of human rela- 
tionships, of the right and wrong side of the tracks in 
a New England mill town. At twenty-five Emily 
Blair, daughter of a mill owner family, reviews her 
life rooted in “comfort and conventionality,” but 
gladly turns to a future dedicated to change and new 
loyalties. 


Forward the Nation. By Donald Culross Peattie. 

Putnam. $2.50. 

The author of Singing in the Wilderness follows 
the trail of Lewis and Clark, taking for his heroine 
the Indian girl, Lacajamea, who was their guide. A 
three years’ journey up the Mississippi and Missouri, 
over the Continental Divide, thirty-one men, a 
woman, and a baby pursue their perilous way to the 
Pacific and back again. Good reading. 


Drivin’ Woman. By Elizabeth Pickett Cheva- 
lier. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Impoverished by the Civil War and in love witha 
river-boat gambler, a brilliant Virginia belle turned 
her wits toward a career. Her story is the story of 
tobacco: the raising of tobacco, its curing and its 
marketing, the struggle between the growers of the 
South and eastern industrialists. The scope of the 
book is broad, the story is colorful and exciting—at 
times a bit fanciful. 


The Just and the Unjust. By James Gould Coz- 
zens. Harcourt. $2.50. 


For the first time in a decade a murder trial is 
being held in Childerstown. The daily progression of 
the trial is dramatic—the community is involved. 
At night, under other circumstances, we see the wit- 
nesses, the accused, and, vividly, the lawyers. This 
grim story reveals a genuine philosophy of life and a 
people’s sturdy demand for justice. 


The Sangamon. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar. 
$2.50. 

To that excellent “River Series,” Farrar has 
added this study of an Illinois river by the poet of 
Spoon River Anthology. To Masters this region is 
rich in beauty and human relationships. In every 
happening he sees meaning which he interprets to 
the reader. “Why,” he asks, “should such common 
things stir us so deeply?” 


The Hour before the Dawn. By Somerset Maugh- 
am. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Maugham writes of a typical landed English 
family, their code of conduct, and the impact of the 
war upon their lives. Maugham readers will welcome 
this war story. 


Seventeenth Summer. By Maureen Daly. Dodd, 

Mead. $2.50. 

The youthful author, an undergraduate, has writ- 
ten the love story of Angie Morrow and Jack Du- 
luth, just beginning to “go out together,” and their 
one short summer. There is a sensitivity and a fresh- 
ness of feeling and style that quite capture the im- 
agination of the reader. Intercollegiate Literary 
Fellowship Prize Novel. 


Until the Day Break. By Louis Bromfield. Har- 
per. $2.50. 
A gripping story of an American girl who joined 
the underground movement in Paris under Nazi oc- 
cupation. 


Summer in Flower. By Kate O’Brien. Double- 
day. $2.50. 
The story of a woman of Ireland just before the 


outbreak of the present war. By the author of that 
excellent book, The Land of Spice. 


The Killer and the Slain. By Hugh Walpole. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 


A curious and harrowing story of two men who 
have grown up together—who are unlike and repel- 
lent to each other and yet drawn together by some 
strange quality of their dual natures. The weaker 
would gladly escape—but cannot. A strange, vivid 
study of moral disintegration. 


Old Soldiers Never Die. By James Ronald. Lip- 
pincott. $2.50. 

In this story of the old General, noble, quixotic, 
determined to help his country, many readers will 
find something of the spirit which encourages people 
to work and hope. The General was too old to fight, 
but in his intense loyalty he determined to find some- 
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thing he could do to help win the war—and he found 
a way, or made it. A simple story but good reading. 


Come Gentle Spring. By Evelyn Bolster. Van- 
guard. $2.50. 

Rob Cowan was a gentle soul, a good friend, a 
generous neighbor. His wife was a “drivin’ woman” 
—Bessie understood him. But both Bessie and Rob 
valued loyalties and responsibilities. A well-executed 
study of robust, simple-minded people, not too 
squeamish in tastes and behavior. 


Gentle Annie. By McKinlay Kantor. Coward- 

McCann. $2.00. 

A frontier novel of Oklahoma in rgor. It is a 
mystery story of straight shooters, of a detective 
and train robbers, of red-headed Annie who had an 
Irish mouth. 


Carey Brown. By Marguerite McIntyre. Far- 
rar. $2.50. 

Carey Brown, daughter of a shiftless Maine fam- 
ily—the ‘“‘no-account Browns”—drew strength from 
her grandmother and determined to find “something 
better than she had known.” This is a poignant story 
of poverty and society’s burden of ill-born, under- 
nourished children in America. 


The Other Woman. By Isabel Moore. Farrar. 
$2.00. 
A picture of a complacent wife and of a dissatis- 
fied husband who turns to a younger, prettier, de- 
signing woman A story of modern marriage. 


War and Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. Simon. $3.00. 

Since the beginning of the war a growing interest 
has been manifested in Tolstoy’s story of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia. To this excellent translation by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude, Clifton Fadiman has 
added a critical essay. Included are maps showing 
parallels between the early invasion and the present. 
This edition is meeting with sincere approval. 


A Little Lower than the Angels. By Virginia Sor- 
enson. Knopf. $2.75. 
A moving and entertaining novel of early Mor- 
monism in Nauvoo, Illinois. 


Timothy Larkin. By Jane Hutchins. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

Timothy had a gay Irish father and a proud, 
steady mother. From Ohio to Missouri the boy jour- 
neyed in an ox-drawn wagon. Love and adventure 
awaited him there as it did later in the California 
gold rush and the Civil War. No dull life for Timo- 
thy. 


New Hope. By Ruth Suckow. Farrar. $2.50. 


Two years of a minister’s life in a small Iowa 
town and the reactions of the townspeople toward 


him and toward one another. The beautiful friend- 
ship of two children is portrayed with nostalgic ten- 
derness. Miss Suckow recalls a time of blessed mem- 
ory without too much sentimentality. She herself 
says this story should be read as‘‘beginnings’— 
backgrounds which account for the American char- 
acter and not as something past and dead. 


Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Scribner. $2.50. 

The author of The Yearling writes of her neigh- 
bors, the scenery, and wild life in the remote Florida 
hamlet where she has lived for a dozen years. Warm, 
human sketches with a definite appeal. Finely illus 
trated by Edward Shenton. 


Head of the Line. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
A collection of short stories about Maine people, 
varying in theme and purpose. Courageous, homely 
stories, well told. 


Larrish Hundred. By A. R. Beverly-Giddings. 
Morrow. $2.50. 
The story of Ben Larrish, of Tidewater, Virginia, 
owner of many acres of rich land. generous, excit- 
ing tale, well told. 


The Long Ships Passing: The Story of the Great 
Lakes. By Walter Havighurst. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

A dramatic story, both legendary and factual, of 
the inland seas which have become an important 
trade route. 


Fair Is Our Land: The Visage of America. Edit- 
ed by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings. $5.00. 
A cross-section of American life, with 350 etch- 
ings and photographs. Companion volume to This 
Realm, This England. 


The Best Short Stories of 1942. Edited by Mar- 
tha Foley. Houghton. $2.75. 

The famous annual anthology, long edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien, has been taken over by Martha 
Foley. The well-known writers of this type are rep 
resented, and some newcomers. 


The Best Poems of 1941. Selected by Thomas 
Moult. $2.00. 
For twenty successive years Thomas Moult has 
edited a collection of his choice of poetry appearing 
in periodicals. 


The Saviours: Seven Plays on One Theme. By 
Clemence Dane. Doubleday. $2.50. 
The author of The Arrogant History of White Ben 
presents seven plays for radio on a single theme: the 
wealth of England’s tradition. 
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Virginia Woolf. By David Daiches. New Direc- 
tions. $1.50. 
An excellent critical survey of the life and writing 
of Virginia Woolf. 


The Pennsylvania Germans. Edited by Ralph 

Wood. Princeton. $3.00. 

Much interest has recently been displayed in the 
life and culture of the descendants of refugees from 
eighteenth-century Germany who settled in Penn- 
sylvania and became expert farmers and business- 
men. Chapters are written by various writers of Ger- 
man descent. If, says the editor, America should 
ever go Fascist or Communist, the stubborn Penn- 
sylvania Germans would be the last to fall in line. 


America Speaks. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

For three months Philip Gibbs traveled about the 
United States lecturing and studying the people. He 
is, he believes, a skilled and thoughtful observer. He 
reports his belief in the might of the American 
people, who, after “bewilderment and unawareness,” 
realize that their own destiny is at stake. 


Mythology. By Edith Hamilton. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 

After devoting years of study to classical litera- 
ture, the author of the Greek Way of Life has writ- 
ten a mythology for the twentieth-century mind. 
She presents a study of major and minor Greek and 
Roman gods, ancient myths, and Norse mythology. 
Her introduction is informative; illustrations are 
beautiful; format and type pleasing. 


Characters Make Your Story. By Maren Elwood. 

Houghton. $3.00. 

The object of this book, says the author, is to 
help you write stories that will sell. Literary talent, 
she confesses, cannot be taught, but she believes a 
would-be author can learn “how to make characters 
live,” and quotes Maugham’s “The only subject that 
is inexhaustible is man.” The book is informal, well 
organized, and decisive. There are clever and point- 
ed examples of what to do and what not to do. 


Horse Sense in American Humor. By Walter 
Blair. University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 
For nearly two centuries, says Mr. Blair, the 

best way to make an idea tasty to most of the people 
of this country has been to serve it up with a sauce 
of native-grown humor or horse sense. From Benja- 
man Franklin to the present day, America’s most 
popular humorists are presented against a back- 
ground of their times and interests. 


The Roaring Land. By Archie Binns. McBride. 
$3.00. 
“Sometimes father would tell us about how he 
decided to come to the farthest West.”’ In such remi- 
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niscent, warm tone Archie Binns tells the dramatic 
story of the swift development of the great North- 
west. Indian wars, logging, timber destruction, Alas- 
kan gold, opium smuggling, and the Grand Coulee 
Dam all have a part in his pageant of fabulous 
growth. 


Lincoln among His Friends. By Rufus Rockwell 

Wilson. Caxton. $3.00. 

Into an attractive volume are gathered fifty-one 
stories and articles about Lincoln, many of them es- 
pecially warm and human. There are memories of 
his boyhood and youth as treasured by kinsmen and 
others by men who knew him in his early Illinois 
years. There are later stories about his nomination 
and his tragic years in the White House. Explana- 
tory notes and index add to its value as a reference 
book. 


Mr. Pan. By Emily Hahn. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author of the biography of the Soong sisters 
has written wittily of a Chinese character, Mr. Pan, 
in gay and charming little sketches, some of which 
appeared in the New Yorker. 


The Selected Works of Stephen Vincent Benét. 
Edited by Basil Davenport. 2 vols. $5.00. 
Volume I isan excellent collection of short stories, 

including “The Devil and Daniel Webster’ and 

“Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer,” and the longer 

“Spanish Bayonet.” Volume II includes “John 

Brown’s Body” and many shorter poems. 


The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942. By 
Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. 
$1.00. 

What will happen to you when the war ends? The 
Fund’s trustees commissioned Stuart Chase to make 
a study of some of the vital problems we must face 
when peace returns. This volume is the first of six to 
be published under the title of When the War Ends. 


The Roots of American Culture. By Constance 

Rourke. Harcourt. $3.00. 

For thirty years Constance Rourke had studied 
this subject. At her death Van Wyck Brooks com- 
pleted the monumental task of sorting and assem- 
bling the material and notes she had collected. Here 
is a rich store of American tradition and develop- 
ment along many lines. 


Writers in Crisis: The American Novel between 
Two Wars. By Maxwell Geismar. $3.00. 
The first writer to be discussed is Ring Lardner, 

who represents the 1920’s, the boom period and jazz 
age. Hemingway, Dos Passos, Wolfe, Faulkner, and 
their philosophies are analyzed. The book closes 
with John Steinbeck as an illustration of awakening 
social forces. This is indeed an excellent and illumi- 
nating study of a development in fiction in a short 
range of time. 
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Washington Is like That. By W. M. Kiplinger. 

Harper. $3.50. 

The editor of the famous Kiplinger letters writes 
an interesting and mildly shocking factual report of 
the capital and people of all classes as they work, 
play, scheme, and hope. 


Shooting the Russian War. By Margaret 

Bourke-White. Simon. $3.00. 

With her husband, Erskine Caldwell, the author 
spent some time in Russia at the beginning of the 
war. This book, with hundreds of photographs and 
forty thousand words of text, presents an illuminat- 
ing and comprehensive study of the Russian people 
at war. 


Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. By 

Edith Forbes. Houghton. $3.75. 

This biography has as its background the Boston 
of Revere’s day, the growing dissatisfaction of the 
colonies, and the causes and beginning of the Revo- 
lution. July Book-of-the-Month. 


The Raft. By Robert Trumbull. Holt. $2.50. 


“The story that generations of Americans will 
be telling their children to illustrate man’s ability 
to master any fate.” 

This is the true story of three United States 
Navy fliers and their thirty-four-day voyage in a 
rubber raft without food and equipment or weap- 
ons. The emphasis is upon morale; the reader’s ad- 
miration is concentrated upon man’s faith and 
courage; personal hardship is crowded into the back- 
ground. 


The Cup and the Sword. By Alice Tisdale Ho- 
bart. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

The author of Oil for the Lamps of China, now 
living in California, writes of the California wine 
people. She studies a fascinating four-generation 
wine family: the head, old Philippe Rambau, to 
whom wine was a symbol, and his children and their 
families, to whom wine-making is a business. This 
is an absorbing story of an American valley peopled 
by many nationalities. 


The Sundowners. By Ward Dorrance. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

Noel Shelley, reared by his grandfather on an old 
Missouri plantation, seemed proof of the dictum, 
“The best way to educate a boy is to educate his 
grandfather,” especially if the grandfather leads 
the boy into close communion with nature. A mov- 
ing story—but not too happy. 


The Drums of Morning. By Philip Van Doren 
Stern. Doubleday. $3.00. 
This panorama of the development of the anti- 
slavery movement, the war which followed, and the 
life of Jonathan Bradford, hero of the long tale, 


has as its theme the endless fight between the forces 
of action and reaction, of good and evil, of man’s 
battle for freedom. 


Signed with Their Honour. By James Aldridge. 

Little, Brown. $2.50. 

A stirring account of a British aviator’s part in 
the fight for Greece and Crete. A tale of horror, of 
death and blunders, but also a tale of faith and pride, 
of honour and hope. 


The Uninvited. By Dorothy Macardle. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

When Roderick Fitzgerald and his sister Pamela 
discovered a beautiful untenanted house in North 
Devon they promptly bought it and moved in; but 
“disturbances” began. The history of the house was 
relayed to them through village gossip; eerie mid- 
night experiences did the rest. If you are interested 
in the psychic, you will be thrilled by this novel. 


The Seed beneath the Snow. By \gnazio Silone. 

Harper. $2.50. 

The hero of Bread and Wine reappears in this 
absorbing new story of Italy under fascist rule. The 
various characters are convincing. The author, 
whose life and experiences make him an excellent 
authority upon conditions in Italy, sees reason to 
hope that the seed of freedom may bloom again. 


Assignment in Brittany. By Helen MaclInnes. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 
A young British intelligence officer, sent to 
France to study the Nazis’ plans, encounters ro- 
mance as well as intrigue amd German duplicity. 


Follow the Leader. By Clyde Brion Davis. Far- 
rar. $2.75. 
A subtle comment on the little man in a demo 
racy—and in life. By the author of The Great 
American Story. 


Six Comedies of Somerset Maugham. Stax Books. 
$1.00. 
The Circle, Our Betters, The Constant Wife, 7 sie 
Bread Winner, The Unattainable, Home and Beauty. 


The Changing Indian. Edited by Oliver La 
Farge. Oklahoma University Press. $2.00. 
Seventeen of the foremost authorities on the 

American Indian have offered contributions which 

are assembled and edited by LaFarge, whose Laugh- 

ing Boy won the Pulitzer Prize. The astonishing fact 
is that the Indian race is increasing rapidly in num 
bers. 

American Unity and Asia. By Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day. $1.25. 


Comments on the crisis: the Japanese in Ameri 
ca, the Negro, our relations with China, our view 
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of India, and the hope of a world-union of free pro- 
ples. This little book is attracting much attention. 


The Port of New Orleans. By Harold Sinclair. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


In this handsome volume is a very comprehensive 
history of the growth and development of our most 
exotic seaport. Entertaining, historically accurate, 
and enhanced with pictures of fine old buildings. 


Retreat to Victory. By Allen A. Michie. Alli- 
ance. $3.00. 

Accounts of all the important campaigns of this 
war since Dunkerque except the Russian-German 
struggle—with an exhaustive history of the nations 
concerned and biographical studies of important 
military commanders. The book is an excellent 
treatise upon the causes of the war, the price we 
pay for not being prepared, the price we must con- 
tinue to pay. Mr. Michie is convinced that the war 
will eventually be lost—and won—in the Middle 
East. 

The English Novel in Transition. By William F. 
Frierson. University of Oklahoma Press 
$3.00. 

Picking up the dangling threads of the English 
novel from 1885 to 1940, Mr. Frierson has arranged 
them into a pattern. He studies beginnings, trends, 
and influences upon fiction yet to come. Analysis 
of the methods of the late Victorians is followed by 
discussions of such authors as Flaubert and his 
French contemporaries, the Russians, George Giss- 
ing and George Moore, on to Joyce, Maugham, 
Huxley, and younger leaders of today. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Penthouse Theatre. By Glenn Hughes. 

Samuel French. $2.00, 

The history and technique of the little theater at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, which began 
production in 1932. The main feature of the Pent- 
house Theatre is its arena, which takes the place of a 
conventional stage. A readable book with good 
photographs. 


Recordings for School Use, 1942: A Catalog of 
Appraisals. By J. Robert Miles. (Pre- 
pared in collaboration with the Recordings 
Division, American Council on Education.) 
World Book Co. 


(Juestionnaires on the educational value of the 
programs, clarity and comprehensibility, audience 
interest and appeal, and actual or possible school 
uses were used in making the appraisals. The 
catalogue is organized by subject matter of the pro- 
grams and is carefully indexed. For each recording 
Mr. Miles gives the specifications and price, a de- 
scription of the contents, a criticism, and a rating. 
A very valuable handbook for the school adminis- 
trator and the classroom teacher. 
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English Language and Literature: Audio-visual 
and Teaching Aids. Compiled by members 
of the faculty of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College. Sold by the College, 
Visual Aids Service, Library, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. $0.50. 

A mimeographed bibliography of films, slides, 
recordings, maps, and pictures, the items alpha- 
betized under such headings as ‘‘American Litera- 
ture” and “World Literature.” Sources and prices 
are given. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting, School 
Broadcast Conference. (Sec. I1: “Utilization 
Demonstrations.”) Edited by George Jen- 
nings. School Broadcast Conference, 225 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. $1.00. 

This mimeographed volume contains the scripts 
of outstanding programs for children which have 
been broadcast, including ‘“The Battle of Books,” 
“The Greedy Goat,” ‘Tales from Far and Near,” 
“The Constitution of the United States,” and ‘‘Let 
the Artist Speak.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 
Stage Technique Made Easy. By Selma Paley 
Morosco and Athea Lounsbury. M. S. Mill 
Co., Inc. $1.50. 
Diagrams and explanations of the proper ways 
to stand, walk, sit, fall, bump, and strike on the 
stage. 


Choric Interludes: Poetry Arranged for Times 
and Seasons. By Mildred Jones Keefe. Ex- 
pression Co. $2.75. 

The author shows how to distribute the lines of 
the poems for choric speaking. A varied, rich col- 
lection of lyrics with emphasis on religious poetry. 


Global War: An Allas of World Strategy. By 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Marthe Rajchman. 
William Morrow. $1.00. 

The headings in this 125-page atlas are ‘‘The 
Great Powers in 1930,” ‘World Communications,”’ 
‘Natural Routes of Invasion,’ and “The Revolu 
tion in Warfare.” Maps, drawings, and graphs in 
black and white represent the spatial relationships 
and other geographical facts essential to an under- 
standing of the world-conflict. 


Post Haste. By Mary C. Foley and Ruth G. 

Gentles. Harper. $1.50. 

A handbook of business and social correspond- 
ence written in a sprightly fashion with varied, 
interesting examples and humorous drawings. Use- 
ful for students or graduates. 
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A WORKTEXT SERIES FOR GRADES | THRU 12 


IS interesting new series, GROWTH IN ENGLISH, 

has been developed to build better language habits 
through the teaching and practice of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of English. Contains essential text material and a wide 
range of drill material. The exercises are based on actual 
literary selections, thus establishing proper usage as well as 
awakening a desire in the student to read good literature. 
This Worktext series may be used as a textbook or as a 


supplement to the textbook. Whole- 
Retail sale 
Learn to Talk and Write—Grade 1............ .25 .20 
Talking and Writing—Grade2_ .............. .25 .20 
Our Language—Grade .30 24 
Starting Language Right—Grade4............ .30 .24 
Learning Language Rules—Grade 5............ .40 .32 
Forming Language Habits—Grade6  ........ .40 .32 
Using Language Rules—Grade 7............. .32 
Improving Language Habits—Grade 8.......... .40 .32 
Mastering Language Rules—Grade9.......... .55 .44 
Improving Expression—Grade 10,............. .55 
Perfecting Expression—Grade 11. ............. .55 44 
Refining Expression—Grade 12................ 55 44 


Send wholesale prices for books in which you are interested, 
or write for FREE catalog describing these and other STECK 
Instructional Aids. 


the STECK CO. - Publishers - Austin, Texas ; 


hogan \ 


At Last .. THE REAL NATURE OF YOUR JOB 


* 


Your hardest problems are not in the book, 
not even in the schoolroom. 


They are on the street, in the legislative hall, 
at the taxpayers’ meeting, in the newspaper 
office, at the barber shop, at the bridge party, 
at choir practice, at the dinner table, and across 
the garden fence. 


Read .... 
Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public 
. by C. R. Van Nice 


@ Timely @ Different 
@ Practical @ Challenging 


PRICE .... $2.00 


Order your copy now from 


School Activities Publishing Company 


1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES 


A Reading 


Elementary 
Grades 


Junior 


High School 


Senior 


High School 


College 
and Adult 


of the 


FAMOUS COUNCIL READING LISTS 


have been sold! 


The National Council of Teachers of English has been a pioneer in 
the production of guides to reading. These well-known book lists are 
the product of special committees appointed by the Council. Thou- 
sands of teachers now regard the book lists as indispensable tools in 
the English classroom. Many schools provide each pupil with a 
copy free. Others ask pupils to buy their own. The exceptionally 
low cost makes either practice feasible. If you have not seen these 
reading lists, order your copy today. You will want every pupil to 
own a copy. 


Guide for Every Level 
READING FOR FUN Edited by Eloise Ramsey 


An annotated reading list of several hundred titles classified according to 
interests of boys and girls in the first six grades. Profusely illustrated with 
sprightly drawings. Colorful format and attractive subject headings. Recent 
edition contains 16-page Supplement of new books. 120 pages. 

Single copies, $0.20; 10 or more, $0.15 each 


LEISURE READING Edited by Stella S. Center & Max J. Herzberg 


Contains over a thousand titles carefully annotated and classified by sub- 
ject and maturity level. Attractive in format and illustrated with numerous 
black and white drawings and a generous number of illustrations in color. 
Complete title and author index. 147 pages. : 

Single copies, $0.20; 10 or more, $0.15 each 


HOME READING Edited by Stella S. Center G Max J. Herzberg 


More than a thousand titles of known interest to high-school] boys and 
girls interestingly annotated and intelligently classified and graded. Black 
and white drawings and colorful illustrations enliven the text. One of the 
most popular reading lists in print. Complete title and author index. Recent 
edition contains new 16-page Supplement. 134 pages. 

Single copies, $0.20; 10 or more, $0.15 each 


GOOD READING 


A Guide for college students and adult readers, describing a thousand 
books which are well worth knowing, enjoyable to read, and largely avail- 
able in inexpensive editions. All titles annotated and classified according to 
major historical periods and literary types. Complete author and title index. 
94 pages. New 1941 edition. Single copies, $0.20; 10 or more, $0.15 each 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


The abundant learning equipment in My English en- 
courages and helps each pupil to learn by training him- 
self in the essentials of good English instead of waiting 
to be taught. 


These are some of the reasons why the new Tanner 
series is meeting with widespread approval. 
. Logical, clearly arranged content. 
. Full treatment of one subject at a time. 
. Ample directions and study guides. 
. Wealth of illustrative specimens. 
. Practical exercises and tests. 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual are available. 


Books I and II, each, $1.24 - Books III and IV, each, $1.32 
Subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New Yorx CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAs CoLuMBUS SAN FRANCISCO ToRONTO 


A Complete Course— | 
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RECENT 
SARGENT PUBLICATIONS 


Education in Wartime, pub. June 1042, 224 
pages, red silk cloth, $1.50. Reviews educational 
thought, publications and doings of the year. 
Tells what’s doing in schools and colleges in this 
time of change, what war has done and what will 
win. Finds educators unprepared and lacking in 
pertinent information. Redefines education and 
looks for hope to the inspiring individual rather 
than to isms and systems. 


Handbook of Private Schools, pub. May 
1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illustrations, 17 
maps, $6.00. An Annual Review and Guide Book 
for all interested in private initiative in education. 
Individual private schools critically described. 


A Guide to Schools, Colleges and Camps, 
pub. April 1942, 7th ed., 232 pp., paper cover, 
so¢. A Guide for prospective students to colleges, 
junior colleges, private schools and summer 
camps. 

War and Education: TRENDS AND TENDEN- 
cies Topay, for early Fall publication, ca. 350 
pp., cloth $3.50. Appraises changes resulting from 
the war. Presents evidence that our education 
leaves us without understanding and without emo- 
tional control—that our current systems of edu- 
cation make possible our present systems of wars. 


Circulars on request 


PORTER SARGENT 11 Beacon St., Boston 


ARE THEY LEARNING TO 
PUT SOMETHING OVER? 


or 


ARE THEY LEARNING TO 
READ? 


Make sure by using 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


to check outside reading 


September additions are of titles recom- 
mended by Mrs. Luella B. Cook in Ad- 
ventures in Appreciation (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company). 


For lists and samples, send a three-cent stamp to 


BOX 41 + HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 
Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 


CHORAL SPEAKING IN 
THE ENGLISH COURSE 


by 
CECILE DE BANKE 


(Assistant Professor, Wellesley College) 


A guide to verse speaking in chorus, with 
material for class-room and platform dem- 
onstration in high school classes. 


Price, 35 cents 


THE ART OF CHORAL 
SPEAKING (Teachers’ Manual) 


by 
CECILE DE BANKE 
Cloth Binding. Price, $1.75 


WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and 


448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
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How To Make Your 


REMEDIAL READING 


Program More Effective 


Your remedial reading program will become more effective when 
you put meaning into it. Give your weak readers word pictures 
which they can understand, enjoy, and remember. The dictionary 
clarifies meaning and paints word pictures. WEBSTER’S STU- 
DENTS DICTIONARY has 1,023 pages with illustrations and 
57,000 vocabulary entries of words selected by their frequency of 
use in high school textbooks and other high school reading matter. 


How To Increase Your 


STUDENTS’ VOCABULARIES 


To Enhance Learning Abilities 


Because students cannot think or learn beyond their vocabularies, 
John G. Gilmartin, Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Waterbury, 
Conn., has developed a VOCABULARY 


QUIZ to help them. This Quiz of 32 ex- NEW PUBLICATIONS 
High School English Workbooks 
ercises makes dictionary work appealing 


ENGLISH: Book Three (Hatfield, Sheri- 
dan, and Goodrich), 208 pp.; Advanced 
Book (Hatfield and Smith), 192 pp. 

52 cents each 


and dynamic. 28 cents 


How To Inspire Your Students By 


ABSOLUTE AUTHORITY 


And What It Means To Them 


Do not confuse your students by using dictionaries which will 
necessitate relearning now or later. Give them the absolute au- 
thority necessary for true learning. The final reference in school, 
court, or public life should be WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition. WEBSTER’S STU- 
DENTS DICTIONARY is based on the NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and is by the same famous group of editors. $2.60 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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if 


you wish to emphasize appreciation of the short story—its plot, 
technique, and effects, and its power to stir the reader’s imagination 
or emotions—you will choose 


Bauer and Bowden’s 
SHORT STORIES IN PARALLEL 


(24 famous short stories, old and new, arranged in significant 
pairs for study through contrast) 


If you wish to teach something of the literature and social back- 
ground of many nations and give your students a broad idea of 
world cultures, you will chose 


Braun and Safarjian’s 


STORIES OF MANY NATIONS 


(64 short, vital masterpieces grouped by countries) 


High school students have passed upon the choice 
of stories in each of these books 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Which will 


you have? 


‘In other words, do you try to drive pupils of diverse interests 
and unequal abilities to read the same books, or do you help 
them to find what they can read—and like? If you stimulate 
and guide reading, you can profitably use the Cumulative 
Reading Record. Get it for three pennies per pupil, or get a 
free sample from 


Chicago, Illinois 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street 
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